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HE news of the efforts of the Paris economic conference to pro- 

vide the raw material for a Marshall plan, and of the State 
Department to see that that plan is put into effect in time, is almost 
uniformly good. The Paris conference has given an earnest of its 
efficiency in performing its exacting task by issuing a series of reports 
on Europe’s resources and needs over the next four years for coal, 
electricity, oil, ships, food and transport. Further instalments are still 
to come on monetary stabilisation, the distribution of European pro- 
duction, a Customs Union and the balance of payments. These 
reports should be ready:for signature by the Foreign Ministers in 
Paris on September 15th, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
collected and widely published, since they will form a basic docu- 
ment of the European economy for the next few years. The American 
representatives also seem to be putting out a great effort to make the 
Marshall offer a practical success. Mr. Kennan has been convinced 
of the reality and urgency of European needs, Mr. Lovett, the 
Acting Secretary of State in Mr. Marshall’s absence, and Mr. Nitze, 
of the State Department’s Office of International Trade Policy, 
have both indicated the need for an autumn session of Congress to 
put through a first instalment of the plan, and Mr. Marshall on 
Wednesday virtually confirmed their opinion. Mr. Harriman’s Com- 
mittee are said to have heartening news of the ability of American 
industry to meet requests for aid. A few Congressmen are themselves 
showing anxiety to meet, though Senator Vandenberg has put the 
responsibility for calling and justifying a special session firmly on 
Mr. Truman. In fact, the movement towards a new phase of 
co-operation between the United States and Europe is working up 
toa climax. The discordant notes are the possibility of having to find 
more dollars for Western Germany, the Grimethorpe strike, and 
Mr. Bevin’s jeu d’esprit concerning the Fort Knox gold. All these 
things will make it more difficult to convince Congress, but there 
is a reasonable hope that they will not make it impossible. 


Stimulus for the Ruhr 


Paper targets are one thing, and production up to target level 
another ; that has been abundantly experienced in the coal-fields 
of this country. The same reservation must be made in regard to 
the agreement now reached about coal-production in the Ruhr. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


That complete agreement has been reached by Great Britain and 
America (thanks to the wise removal of the nationalisation question 
from the field of discussion) is the first satisfactory element. That 
the agreement itself is so far-reaching—covering increased food- 
supplies as a stimulus to production, increased steel-imports to pro- 
vide for the construction and repair of mining machinery and im- 
proved transport to facilitate distribution from the pit-head—is 
another satisfactory and important element. What effect increased 
food-supplies can have has already been demonstrated in the Ruhr. 
Whether the estimated 300,000 tons a day by the end of 1947, and 
400,000 tons by the end of 1948, can be achieved remains to be 
proved. There is no reason why it should not be, and every possible 
effort must be exerted to see that it is. That applies to the German 
management, to which increased responsibilities are now to be 
entrusted as much as to the Anglo-American Control Group which 
will exercise supreme authority. Financial assistance, which can only 
come from America, will be needed in the first instance to provide 
for food and steel imports. It looks like being a better investment 
than much post-war expenditure. 


The Jews at Hamburg 


It is regrettable that any force had to be used in getting the Jews 
ashore at Hamburg on Tuesday and Wednesday, but the occupants 
of only one of the three ships gave serious trouble, and it is clear 
that the British soldiers concerned displayed, with few exceptions, 
the maximum of patience and good humour. Before hasty judge- 
ments are passed on the whole affair there is a good deal to be 
borne in mind. To begin with, the whole 4,500 were illegal 
immigrants, or would-be immigrants, into Palestine ; so far as they 
might have succeeded in getting in, legal immigrants from Central 
Europe would have been kept out. Few of them were genuine 
refugees ; they were instruments or agents in an attempt to enter 
Palestine illegally. The French authorities were gravely at fault 
in allowing them to embark at all ; it was perfectly proper to take 
them back to France, where they were all of them completely free to 
land, instead of being taken on to Hamburg. Now that they are in 
Germany, any one of them is still free to enter France, with the 
full concurrence of the French Government. Germany, of course, 
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has tragic associations for Jews, but no single one of them need have 
gone there, and no single one of them need stay there now ; none 
who do choose to stay will be in any sort of danger. If it is 
held that all Jews should be free to take the law into their own 
hands and land in unlimited numbers in Palestine there is no more 
to be said. If that anarchic doctrine is rejected, little exception can 
be taken to the Government’s action. There are already more than 
enough Jews in Cyprus ; these Jews in any case would be far better 
off in France—to which they have so far refused to return. 


Another Greek Government 


The desire of the American authorities for a more broadly based 
Government in Greece has been to a great extent met by the 
formation of a coalition between Populists and Liberals, whose repre- 
sentation is small, but whose inclusion in the Government recog- 
nises the impossibility of one-party government at this time. There 
is no doubt that the pressure exerted by Mr. Loy Henderson, the 
American special envoy, must have been considerable, since it was 
able simultaneously to heal the thirty-year-old breach between 
Populist and Liberal parties, and to persuade the aged M. Sofoulis 
to accept the office of Prime Minister in a Cabinet in which 
the Populists hold a bare majority of seats. Whether the new 
arrangement will work remains to be seen. As much depends 
on the behaviour of mercurial junior Ministers as on their seniors. 
The device whereby an inner Cabinet under the Populist leader, 
M. Tsaldaris, considers issues for submission to the full Cabinet is 
sufficiently unusual to require careful handling, though it may turn 
out to be useful. In any case, any difficulty the new Government 
may have in working together will be quickly reduced if it can over- 
come the menace which now threatens Greece. Success in winning 
the support of those sections of the Left which are willing to com- 
promise, in drawing the sting from the criminal minority, and in 
clearing the frontiers of mischief-making foreign elements, will 
really settle the matter. On the whole, the conditions are more 
favourable than for some time. M. Sofoulis, by his previous record, 
has no inhibitions in offering an amnesty, and, by virtue of grow- 
ing American support, he has a fair chance of dealing with the rest. 


Problems for the Assembly 


The Second Assembly of the United Nations, which opens on 
Tuesday in New York, ought to be an occasion of the first import- 
ance. It may possibly prove to be that, but in prospect it is 
overshadowed by other gatherings, like the Paris Conference or 
even the meeting of the Food and Agriculture Organisation at 
Geneva, which seem at the moment to touch the world’s needs more 
\losely. Theoretically, the United Nations Assembly should be 
the most notable international conclave of each year, attended as 
it is by the delegates from over fifty Governments and dealing as 
it can with any question of international interest in the world. From 
this month’s meeting Mr. Bevin and M. Molotov will be absent, 
and Mr. Marshall, the United States Secretary of State, will be the 
dominating figure. Much routine business, such as the adoption 
of the budget and the admission of new members, will have to be 
carried through, and several questions that are either inscribed on 
the agenda or will inevitably come up in the general discussion— 
notably Greece, Palestine, the use of the veto, and disarmament— 
promise to give rise to both lively and lengthy debates. One of 
the great failures of the League of Nations was in regard to the 
reduction of armaments, and so far the United Nations has given 
no sign of any better success. Russia has been the obstacle to agree- 
ment on disarmament generally, and on control of atomic energy in 
particular. She may find it more difficult to justify her action in 
an Assembly of fifty nations than in the more restricted debates of 
the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


A Policy Cabinet 

It was fully time the Haldane Report of 1918 on the machinery 
of government was taken down from the shelf, and no one is better 
fitted to raise the question of its application today than Lord 
Haldane’s Cabinet colleague, Lord Samuel. As it happens, another 
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ex-Minister, Mr. Amery, has recently been laying stress on the need 
for a Cabinet of thinkers apart from a Cabinet of administrators. 
In days when planning must be in varying degree one of the chief 
tasks of any Government, the importance of a small Cabinet, such 
as Mr. Lloyd George relied on in the later phases of the first Great 
War, needs no emphasis. When all who have considered the ques- 
tion agree that there must be groupings of analogous functions, as 
the Navy, Army and Air Force, each with a Minister of its own, 
are today grouped under a Minister of Defence, all that remains 
is to decide what the groupings shall be. Lord Haldane’s pro- 
posals, Mr. Amery’s and Lord Samuel’s are not identical, but they 
are far more accordant than contradictory. Lord Samuel (in his 
article in Tuesday’s Times) suggests a Cabinet of ten members, the 
Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Home Secretary, together with five other 
Ministers without executive functions presiding over groups of 
non-Cabinet Ministers, which might come to form in some sense 
sub-Cabinets themselves. Some such development is essential. The 
trouble is that at this juncture no Ministers have time to think about 
how to give Ministers time to think. 


Making the Fats Go Round 


The Chairman’s speech at the annual general meeting of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever provides an example of the resilience of big 
business. . Mr. Geoffrey Heyworth in a masterly review of the 
world situation of oils and fats, pointed out the reasons for a world 
deficit of 4,000,000 tons in 1947, underlined the particular difficulties 
of Western European buyers, and put forward a practical programme 
for overcoming those difficulties. He pointed out that the present 
inflated world prices could undoubtedly be reduced by combined 
buying by the Western European countries, that there are various 
ways in which production can be immediately increased including 
an emergency suspension of the limitation on whale catching, and that 
there is every reason to concentrate production in the under-employed 
plants of Britain and Holland rather than to hasten re-building in 
Germany. There can be no doubt that when competition for the 
small margin of available supplies leads to Britain paying for the last 
1o per cent. of her supplies at a price three times higher than that 
of the first 90 per cent., some restriction of buying is necessary. It 
could be achieved by a small reduction in the fat ration, by the 
abolition of the subsidy, and by ordinary market acumen. A cynic 
might say that some (though by no means all) of Mr. Heyworth’s 
policies are not inconsistent with the better-known restrictive prac- 
tices of international cartels, but the fact remains that at the present 
time they happen to accord with common sense. 


Indefinite Durance 


The Prime Minister’s statement on the repatriation of German 
prisoners rests on legality, rather than equity, and indeed on the 
stretching of legality to something very near dishonesty. It is true 
that under the Geneva Convention we are entitled to hold prisoners 
of war tiil a treaty of peace is signed, but no one ever contemplated, 
when that convention was drafted, that more than two years after 
the end of a war the treaty of peace would not even be in sight. 
Mr. Attlee’s claim that the retention of these prisoners, as one of 
the only ways in which Germany can make reparation for the 
damage she has caused, is not inequitable will not stand examina- 
tion. Even assuming that it is equitable to impose this form of 
reparation unilaterally, in the absence of any treaty provision regard- 
ing it, it is obviously inequitable to the point of inhumanity to hold 
in this country month after month and year after year particular 
individuals whom the accident of capture befell. Why should they 
bear vicariously for the German nation the whole burden of this 
form of reparation? If reparation through forced labour can be 
legitimately insisted on—and there is something to be said for the 
contention that it can—then at least let the Germans now here go 
home and others be brought over to take their place. But forced 
labour of any kind is repugnant to British ideas. The right course 
is to let Germans, here or in Germany, work in Britain, hke other 
foreigners, as volunteers at proper rates of pay. 
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LESSONS FROM 


HE strike at Grimethorpe Colliery carries with it a number of 

hard but useful lessons. The general public, faced with the spec- 
tacle of 400,000 tons of coal already lost in a dispute directly 
concerning 132 men, may be less anxious to learn lessons than to 
teach them at this moment, but the fact remains that no purpose 
will be served by that anger which is the most common reaction 
to this waste of time, labour and coal. The very fact that it is pos- 
sible for this single dispute to spread, in the course of a month, 
from one coal face over half the Yorkshire field and bring some 
§0,000 miners in 50 pits to a standstill, shows how inadequate are 
the ordinary categories of reason to an understanding of this ques- 
tion, even when reason is not disturbed by indignation. The average 
man who does a day’s work, who grasps, however imperfectly, the 
seriousness Of his country’s plight, and who remembers that 400,000 
tons of coal would have been enough to avert the disastrous 
stoppage of last February, will probably conclude that, however 
short we may be of miners, the industry had best rid itself at once 
of these malcontents—and he will be right. But there is no reason 
to expect that such action would settle the strike, much less the 
broader questions which it poses on labour organisation, mechanisa- 
tion, mine management, the effectiveness of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, and the working of the Coal Board. 

These are questions which cannot be answered in a hurry, but 
an examination of them is not unfruitful. There is, first of all, the 
revelation of the attitude of many of the Grimethorpe miners to the 
problem of mine management. It contains an element of syndi- 
calism, of a desire of the Grimethorpe men to run their own 
pit. It made itself felt in their objection to the decision that a longer 
stint should be worked on the Melton Field seam because that 
decision was finally made by a committee of two officials of the 
Board and two of the union, none of them Grimethorpe men. 
The fact that the pit conciliation committee had failed to settle the 
dispute, and that clause 11 of the five-day week agreement specifically 
lays down the proper procedure made no difference. Nor did last 
week’s attempt to appease the strikers by re-submitting the question 
to. a special committee of three men, two of whom were working 
miners. But this irrational desire for extreme local autonomy 
cannot be ignored. It is found in more or less inarticulate form 
in other pits and other fields, and it increasingly tends to express 
itself in negative form in a growing antagonism to the National Coal 
Board and all its works. It is one more piece of evidence, if evidence 
is still needed, not only of the failure of the public to understand 
the miners but of the miners to understand the public.” It must be 
realised that the bridging of this gap is a strictly practical problem 
and that the Grimethorpe disaster is a direct consequence of previous 
failures to bridge it. The syndicalist aspiration is nonsense, and 
the miners must be made to see it for what it is. The mines are not 
for the miners but for the whole people, and the right of the people 
to have its property well managed is at stake now. 

The wider view of management raises the second main issue on 
which there must be speedy action, and at the same time draws 
attention to one means of bridging the gap between the miners 
and the public. The dispute has drawn attention sharply to defects 
in the National Coal Board and in the National Union of Mine- 
workers. Neither comes out of this affair particularly well. In the 
case of the Board it would have been surprising had it been other- 
wise. Nationalisation has been working only for eight months, and 
its administrative machinery could hardly have been perfected in 
that time. There will clearly have to be changes, many of them 
in the direction of decentralisation. The vertical division of the 
Board’s activities in accordance with function has not yet been fully 
adjusted to local needs. The Board has something to learn in this 
Tespect, and there is no reason to believe that it will fail to learn it. 
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GRIMETHORPE 


But more prompt attention to local factors might have prevented 
the present dispute from spreading, dragging other pits into a matter 
which did not concern them, and ultimately involving the Union, 
the Board, and the Government. 

If the Coal Board has something to learn, the N.U.M. has even 
more. It is by no means certain that every move since the dispute 
began on August 11th has been made with the minimum of delay. 
The pronouncement of the national executive committee from 
Southport on September 3rd was a pompous utterance, presumably 
intended to frighten the strikers, but more likely to have the opposite 
effect. There is clearly little love for Mr. Will Lawther, the Presi- 
dent of the Union. As to its General Secretary, the Communist 
Mr. Arthur Horner, he would carry more conviction both with the 
miners and the public if he would make it clear just how much 
increased production he expects to get from harder work and how 
much from drafting in large numbers of new recruits. The lesson, 
of which there have been more than enough examples lately, of 
the inefficiency and cumbersomeness of union organisation and its 
remoteness from local realities needs to be thoroughly learned. 

One institution after another, one policy after another, have been 
put to the test at Grimethorpe. The results must be noted and 
applied. The argument of the men that performance at the pit 
compares well with that of others, and that they should therefore 
not be singled out to work a longer stint, is crucial. If the Reid 
Report means anything, and if the policy of reorganisation and 
concentration means anything, then it is precisely in the good pits 
that the greatest effort must be made, with the aid of every 
mechanical device which can be introduced to assist output. The 
Coal Board has already acted elsewhere upon this principle, and 
agreements have been made for the increase of tasks in one-third 
of the Yorkshire pits without any trouble. Resistance to 
such action could lead to the breakdown of nationalisation 
itself. None of the Government’s nationalisation schemes had 
a fairer start than this one, which had the assent of all parties. 
But it was not universally believed that it would succeed automatic- 
ally. Whether it succeeds depends on the willingness of the miners 
to co-operate in the policy of concentration on the most profitable 
seams, and if it fails the resistance to other and less justifiable 
nationalisation projects will stiffen. The appeal to the miners is 
perfectly genuine whether it is based on altruism or mere party 
politics, 

Yet the appeal has not succeeded. The Grimethorpe strike began 
on August 11th, the day following the Prime Minister’s last broad- 
cast appeal for a united national effort. It began to spread to other 
pits on August 27th, the day of the announcement of the cuts 
intended to redress the dollar balance—cuts in part due to the 
failure of British coal production. Neither of these events consti- 
tuted a particularly stirring appeal, but both of them had an obvious 
moral. Again, although coal stocks at the end of August were some 
3,000,000 tons higher this year than last, the danger of another 
breakdown this winter is perfectly real, quite apart from the depress- 
ing effect of low coal production on industrial enterprise in general. 
And at the very time when the first industries were going on short 
time for lack of fuel, some of the Grimethorpe miners expressed 
their willingness to remain out until Christmas—a threat 
which small savings, income tax refunds and public assistance of 
various kinds could enable them to keep. What lesson is there to 
be drawn from this but the elementary lesson of decent social con- 
duct which the miners do not appear to have learned? There is 
a limit to the allowances which can be made for the hardness of 
the miner’s lot, Those newspaper reporters who have gone down 
to Grimethorpe and taken the miners rather condescendingly to their 
bosoms appear to have been so surprised to find that miners are 
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human beings—if anything rather more impressive and colourful 
human beings than the general run—that they will forgive them 
anything. But the other qualities these same Grimethorpe miners 
have displayed also deserve to be recognised for what they are— 
ignorance, parochialism, idleness, irresponsibility and poverty of 
public spirit. There is no forgiveness for these things except 
through hard work in the job they have chosen and a genuine desire 
to realise that the national interest is broader than a seven yard 
stint. 

In fact most of the lessons have to be learned by the miners 
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themselves. But the public at large will have failed to profit by 
this very expensive example if it does not call immediately for an 
overhaul of the machinery of the Coal Board, with a greater measure 
of decentralisation ; for guarantees that if the trade unions are to 
retain their privileged position they must justify it by becoming 
much quicker and more forceful in their handling of disputes ; and 
for an immediate campaign, not only to instruct the public in the 
elements of mining as the magazine Coal attempts to do, but to 
educate those miners who need it in the elements of their duty as 
public servants. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Lords took itself and the occasion seriously on 
Tuesday. The attendance would have made a very respectable 
show in their Lordships’ own Chamber, which is, of course, on 
lend-lease to the Commons at present ; as things were, their Lord- 
ships, apart from packing every bench, were sitting on all sorts of 
places that were never meant to be sat on, and even so a good many 
had to stand. For the Government, George Hall, now the noble 
Viscount, with an air of stern austerity ill befitting him but well 
befitting the occasion, read (very audibly) a prepared statement 
declaring that the Government, profoundly disapproving of the 
decision of the House to meet when the Commons were in recess, 
considered the moment completely inopportune for a discussion of 
the economic situation, and would make no statement on which 
such a discussion could be based. That was that. It was left for 
Lord Salisbury to make various effective debating-points—such as 
that Government spokesmen seemed ready to make statements of 
policy everywhere but in Parliament—and to, suggest that in view 
of the Government’s attitude the motions put down by Lord Swinton 
and Lord Teviot might as well be withdrawn. The noble Lords 
concerned agreed, but an adjournment motion gives infinite scope, 
and before the House rose the silent Government benches had to 
listen to a great many well-placed thrusts from Lord Swinton, Lord 
Selborne and others. Was Tuesday’s sitting worth while? On the 
whole, I think it was. It was justified as an assertion of right, and 
if the Government had adopted a different attitude a very useful 
discussion might have resulted. 
* * * * 


The British Delegation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is quite frankly not impressive. Mr. Bevin, of course, is 
not going ; there was never any prospect of that, with the Paris 
Conference still sitting and the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
coming in November. In his absence Mr. Hector McNeil is the 
natural leader of the delegation, and he can be counted on to acquit 
himself capably. But Mr. Creech-Jones is concerned only with 
Palestine and one or two other mandate or colonial questions, and 
Sir Hartley Shawcross is not, and has no reason to be, widely versed 
in foreign affairs generally. Sir Alexander Cadogan, British member 
of the Security Council, will of course be there, but he has had no 
recent touch with the Cabinet or the Foreign Office ; and there are 
several “alternate” delegates, including Mr. Christopher Mayhew, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. But it is in 
no sense a strong delegation ; the only Cabinet Minister included, 
Mr. Creech-Jones, is there almost as a specialist. League of Nations 
delegations in the days of Balfour and Cecil and Austen Chamber- 
lain were something very different. The trouble in the present case 
is to see how the delegation could be strengthened, since there are 
adequate reasons why Mr. Noel-Baker, the Minister for Air, should 
not be going after all. 

* 7 * * 

The Arab Higher Committee’s suggestion that Jews who wish to 
migrate from Palestine should move to “ the free Jewish republic of 
Birobijan ” strjkes me as slightly disingenuous. Birobijan, as perhaps 
not every schoolboy knows, is situated in the inhospitable regions to 
the north of the Amur River, which forms the boundary between 
Manchuria and Russian territory ; if you took a train from Liverpool 
Street Station to Vladivostok (which used to be perfectly possible 
but might, what with the Iron Curtain, be less easy now) you would 


pass Birobijan on the right about the middle of the second week. Its 
correct designation is, I believe, “the Jewish Autonomous Region,” 
but since it forms part of the U.S.S.R. and has not even the theo- 
retical rights under the constitution of “constituent republics ” like 
the Ukraine or Uzbekistan its autonomy is probably not excessive. 
In any case the improbability of the Russians opening their frontiers 
to large-scale Jewish immigration is only equalled by the improba- 
bility of any Jews wanting to go and live under a totalitarian régime 
in Eastern Siberia. 
* * * * 

I am asked from time to time what I think of various news-letters 
of one sort and another, particularly the sort that lays high claim to 
access to special and authoritative information. Well, these publi- 
cations are of two kinds. Some purport mainly to express the views 
of their editor or editors on things in general. As to these, if you 
think highly of the views of the editor or editors it may well be 
worth paying money for them. As to the kind that base them- 
selves on their exclusive information, I can only observe that while 
the great London newspapers post special correspondents all over 
the world, and spend hundreds of thousands a year in the endeavour 
to get every scrap of reliable information there is, it would be 
surprising if the news-letters, with balance-sheets showing a thousand 
or two on either side, were in a position to beat the daily papers at 
their own game. It might happen ; but it does not seem on the face 
of it very probable. 

* * os * 

Women’s skirts, or dresses, or whatever they call them, are to be 
some inches longer. So it has been decreed in Paris, where such 
things are decided. But the judgement of Paris may be upset by 
the judgement of Sir Stafford, and I hope it will be. If men’s 
socks could be shortened by order, as they were, women’s skirts can 
be kept short by order. Obviously this is no time to be wasting 
good material. People who want (for some reason) to be in the 
fashion but can’t afford coupons for new garments would, I should 
imagine, welcome an official fiat on the subject. 

* * * * 

The legend “Turnings to Members of the House of Commons 
and many Titled People, &c.,” falls agreeably on the ear, even 
though the meaning is not immediately apparent. Actually I myself, 
though not at present a Titled Person, am being turned for; till 
the process is finished the prospect if anything happens to my other 
pair is alarming. Members of the Upper House, I assume, are in- 
cluded among titled persons. Their need is even greater than the 
Commons’, for they are shining their seats by meeting gratuitously 
during the recess. 

* * - * 

What, I am asked, is a pallant? I regret that I don’t know, but 
quite certainly some reader of this column does. In fact it is not s0 
much what a pallant is—it appears to be a kind of lane or street—as 
why it is called pallant that remains mysterious. But I confidently 
predict that it won’t remain so after next week. 

* 7 * * 

Lord Riddell, I learn from Lord Camrose’s new book on the Press 
and its Controllers, in addition to being chief proprietor of the News 
of the World, had at one time an interest in the Church Times. The 
association seems something of an enigma. JANUS. 
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FL DORADO & THE DOLLAR 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


EVERAL Latin American authors have attempted to answer the 
question: Does Latin America really exist? All have come to 
the conclusion that, although the term “Latin America” is a 
misnomer, the continent does possess a recognisable quality. This 
js not entirely explained by geographical proximity ; the republics 
greatly differ geographically, and are separated from one another 
by terrific natural obstacles. Nor is it a matter of race ; the racial 
components are as varied as those which form the population of the 
US.A., and even the local Indian tribes are diverse in their char- 
acteristics. The fact that Spanish is the principal language in all 
except one of the Latin American republics does, of course, remind 
the inhabitants that the Spanish-speaking territory began its modern 
period as a unit ; for most of the citizens of Buenos Aires, or Santiago, 
or Mexico City, however, history started in the 1820s, and they are 
more conscious of the political and economic differences that have 
marked the development of their countries since that date than of 
the earlier unity of experience. Yet there does exist a common 
atmosphere throughout this continent, recognisable alike in dignified 
Lima and flashy “ B.A.”, in mountain-perched La Paz and the sad- 
gay capital of Mexico. 

The people of Latin America are joined by something that is 
stronger than their Spanish and Portuguese traditions (powerful 
though these be even today). The mestizo, in whose veins is the 
blood of the noble Spaniard, the resilient Indian, the industrious 
Italian, the rhythmic negro, knows that by the mere fact of his birth 
on Latin American soil he is a new man. Latin Americans of all the 
twenty republics are inspired by an identical vision ; they all believe 
that the future of humanity rests with them. This is their dream, 
and in it they are united. A Colombian, German Arciniegas, has 
expressed the general conviction in the following manner. Western 
civilisation, which was at one time Mediterranean, later moved inland 
and became European. Then, with the development of the U.S.A., 
the centres of activity and culture shifted to the borders of another 
sea; an Atlantic civilisation arose between, roughly, the focal points 
Paris, London, New York. This in turn is declining, and the next 
phase will be the result of a move still further to the West, bringing 
the birth of yet another continental civilisation, namely, that of the 
Americas. To this civilisation the contribution of Latin America 
will be immensely fertile and important, perhaps outweighing that 
of the U.S.A. by the time maturity has been reached. 

At the recent inter-American Conference in Brazil, this view of 
the future provided common inspiration for the representatives of 
the “Latin” republics. It will continue to do so during the many 
similar conferences that will occur in the next few years. A Peruvian 
writer, Luis Alberto Sanchez, has remarked that from the earliest 
times Central and South America have been lands of luxury. While 
the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe used iron, the indigenous 
Indians of Central and South America preferred gold and silver 
even for their household utensils. Thus an air of sumptuousness was 
given to their civilisation, and the mirage of El Dorado emerged. 
The conquistadorés were dazzled by visions of wealth. When the 
Empires of Spain and Portugal disintegrated, immigrants from all 
Europe began to arrive, dreaming of riches and easy living. The 
life of the whole continent was founded on such dreams, and in this 
respect it has never changed. Countless newcomers in the nineteenth 
century and in the first quarter of the twentieth joined in the hard 
struggle for existence that has always continued beneath the sump- 
tuous surface. 

In the mountains, the jungle, the plains and the towns men and 
women have slaved and endured poverty for the benefit successively 
of Incas, conquistadores, Crown and Church, foreign landowners and 
capitalists, native politicians and industrialists ; yet luxury and dis- 
play have never ceased to be outstanding characteristics of the con- 
unent, and the basis of its unique quality. The pre-Conquest Indians 
wore ornaments made from precious metals. Humble Spaniards 
and Italians built grandiose churches and constructed elaborate 
tagades to the mud hovels in which they dwelt. The poor man of 
the pampa sits proudly on his horse. The lower-paid town-worker 
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wears a smart new suit: the kind of suit that he will be able to 
afford tomorrow. During a visit to South America the Spanish 
philosopher, José Ortega y Gasset, wrote: “ He who arrives at these 
shores sees first of all the ‘afterwards’: wealth, if he be homo 
oeconomicus ; successful love, if he be sentimental ; ‘ position,’ if he 
be ambitious. Here, everyone lives on distances, and from distances. 
Scarcely anyone is where he is, but in advance of himself, very far 
in advance, on the horizon of himself. And from there he governs 
and executes his life here, his real, present, effective life. Everyone 
lives from his illusions, as though they were already reality.” 

During the second world war the Latin American countries 
accumulated the equivalent of five billion U.S. dollars in gold and 
foreign currencies in exchange for the shipment of food and raw 
materials to the Allies. Accustomed to lavish spending, eager to 
acquire foreign luxuries which had long been lacking, and impatient 
to refit and expand their young local industries (which are the symbol 
of. their nascent “economic independence”), Latin American busi- 
ness-men and Governments in 1946 began to pour forth their cur- 
rency reserves with careless extravagance. By the middle of 1947 the 
balances had dwindled to such an extent that all the countries (except 
oil-producing Venezuela) found themselves obliged to institute 
drastic import restrictions. When the Foreign Ministers went to 
Petropolis in August to meet U.S. Secretary Marshall, they were 
therefore preoccupied with their economic difficulties. Their dream 
of Latin American world leadership was undimmed, as their eloquent 
speeches proved ; a treaty of mutual aid in the event of attack from 
outside was easily adopted ; but behind the public declarations, the 
fine words and the junketing there loomed the shadow of the absent 
dollar. Even arrogant Argentina, her ambitious Five Year Plan in 
jeopardy, caused no trouble. The Foreign Ministers feared, not 
invasion by an external enemy, but that if they could not replenish 
their stock of dollars their industrial schemes would crash ; hundreds 
of thousands of workers would be thrown out of employment, and 
into Communism ; there would be political disorder from Rio Grande 
to Tierra del Fuego; the economic and social gains of the past 
twenty-five years would be lost ; and Latin America would be driven 
back to her former position as a mere producer of raw materials, 
dependent on foreign markets for her livelihood and for manu- 
factured commodities. El] Dorado and the new all-American civilisa- 
tion would again become a mirage, instead of a certainty. 

Unobtrusively Secretary Marshall dominated the conference, 
secured his western hemisphere treaty and postponed all discussion 
on the economic situation until next year. The Latin Americans 
were reminded of the extent to which their progress towards “ self- 
sufficiency ” requires U.S. aid. They do not want U.S. armaments, 
nor increased U.S. direction of their internal affairs, but they do need 
dollars. Naturally suspicious of U.S. “ imperialism,” they are there- 
fore anxious to know Washington’s intentions. It has already been 
announced that the U.S.A. has two pians for Latin America. (1) The 
Truman Plan (accepted, without enthusiasm, at Petropolis) for the 
standardisation of armaments in all the rwenty-one republics and a 
joint general staff for the whole area. This is essentially a programme 
for defending the U.S.A.’s southern flank: the Panama Canal. 
(2) The Clayton Plan for the reduction of tariffs throughout the 
Americas. This suggestion has been received with apprehension by 
every one of the Latin American nations. Industrial development 
in these republics during the past ten years has been a vital feature 
of the local nationalist movements. By means of the still young 
industries, “economic freedom” is to be attained. Burt none of 
these industries can survive U.S. competition without the protection 
of high tariffs. 

The ambitions of Argentina are not favourably regarded by her 
neighbours, nor can Argentina supply them with the equipment and 
materials that they desperately need ; but President Peron will know 
how to profit by any resentment which U.S. measures may produce. 
The policy of the U.S.A. is indeed likely to increase the solidarity 
of Latin America. These southern peoples, with their ancient tradi- 
tions and their religious faith (which is still almost intact), already 
consider themselves to be at a very much higher level of civilisation 
than North America. Their mest:zo heritage fortifies their conviction 
that the New World in essentials belongs to them. They are con- 
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scious of latent power. The shortage of dollars is troublesome. The 
prospect of social and political disorder is a nightmare. But the 
following statement by one of the most intelligent of Latin Americans 
expresses the feelings of the most enlightened inhabitants of all the 
republics: “In our hands is the responsibility of reconstructing 
culture for the universe, of giving shape to the New World. We are 
under an obligation, not to the past, but to the future. Free from the 
racial and political prejudices that affect civilisations which are in 
crisis, it is for us to bid a final farewell to everything that divides 
and disintegrates mankind. Monopolist and private traditions, narrow 
and jealous nationalism: these belong to a decaying civilisation. In 
us is being born a new and original culture, which reveals the need 
for a new form of life for the rest of humanity. We must assume 
human responsibilities, shunning arrogance and pettiness, which are 
proper only to a society that is devoid of hope, a society that is pre- 
occupied with quarrelling over the past, lacking the strength and 
courage to face up to the future.” 


SHORTAGES AND CONTROLS 


By PROFESSOR A. C, PIGOU 

“ ¢4O long as there are shortages you must have controls.” To 

some readers this sentence—it is taken from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s address to the Labour Conference at Margate—may look like 
an innocuous restatement of the obvious. But in fact each of the 
two key-words in it, shortages and controls, and consequently the 
whole sentence, is highly ambiguous. Consider first shortages. 
Three more or less plausible uses of the term call for mention, 
but only to be ruled out. First, it might be said that a commodity is 
or is not in short supply according as the output of it this year (or 
month) is or is not significantly smaller than it was in the recent 
past. For our purpose this will not do. The annual output of muni- 
tions is now enormously less than it was three years back ; but nobody 
would say there is a shortage of munitions. On the other hand the 
output of milkein this country is much larger than in 1938 ; and yet, 
while there was no shortage then, there is a considerable shortage— 
at all events, there is a call for milk-rationing—now. The reason, 
of course, is that the state of demand has altered. History, then, 
cannot provide the standard of reference of which we are in search. 

Secondly it might be said that there is a shortage of anything if 
the supply of it is less than people would like to have if it cost nothing 
at all. But this means that there always have been, and very likely 
always will be, shortages of most of the things in which we are 
interested. Indeed, according to one current definition, an economic 
good is just a good in respect of which there is a shortage in this 
sense. Obviously for us that use of the term shortage is futile. 
Thirdly, it might be said that there is a shortage of something if, 
on account of monopolistic policy or imperfect competition among 
producers, less of it is forthcoming than would be forthcoming, 
other things being equal, under conditions of thorough-going com- 
petition. But in the context of his speech the Prime Minister cer- 
tainly was not thinking about shortages of this kind. Moreover, to 
enter into a discussion of them—which could not fail to be lengthy— 
in this article would quite upset the balance of it. I shall, there- 
fore, put this sense of shortage aside, along with the other two, 
though for a different reason. 

We are left, for our present study, with two types of shortage. 
First, there are price restriction shortages, i.e., the supply is less than 
the amount demanded at the ruling price. Secondly, there are 
what, for want of a better name, I shall call social shortages. 
There are, we may suppose, in given conditions certain minimum 
quantities of specified things which the general feeling of the com- 
munity, as interpreted by the Government of the day, deems it 
proper to devote to certain purposes or to the service of certain 
persons. If what is left over of the total supply after the other 
demands of the market have been satisfied is insufficient to meet 
these calls, there is a social shortage of the commodity in question. 

So far of shortages. What of controls? Among these the most 
obvious broad distinction is between price controls and quantity 
controls. For practical purposes price control means that the State 
fixes for something maximum permissible prices below the price 
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that would rule, other things being equal, in the absence of such 
fixing. That is clear enough. We need not bother with the com. 
plication that in certain cases the legal maximum price, while below 
what would naturally rule in some markets, is above those proper 
to other markets. About quantity controls, however, there is more 
to be said. There is a sharp distinction between positive controls 
and negative controls. Positive controls provide that not less than 
so much of something is handed over for certain purposes or to 
certain persons. This is the sort of control exercised under the 
Education Acts as regards teaching and, in some cases, milk. Nega- 
tive controls provide that not more than so much of something shal] 
be handed over for certain purposes or to certain persons. The 
“ rationing ” of essential foods or of petrol and the restrictions which 
forbid certain uses of building labour or of steel except under licence 
are negative quantity controls—quite different, of course, from the 
positive controls represented by the provision of “rations” for 
soldiers. 

Thus we have distinguished two principal types of shortage— 
price restriction shortages and social shortages—and three types of 
control—price control, positive quantity control and negative quantity 
control. How far and in what circumstances is it true that, so long 
as there is one or other of these two types of shortage, you must 
(i.e., ought to) have one or another of these three types of control? 
Let us begin with the relation between price restriction shortages 
and price controls. It is evident that this sort of shortage can only 
exist if there is price control. For in the absence of such control, 
price is bound to rise to the point at which any threatened excess 
of demand over supply is destroyed. The converse of this is not, 
indeed, necessarily true ; for with monopolised goods price control 
only entails this kind of shortage in some circumstances. But that 
is beside the present point. What matters is that a price restriction 
shortage cannot be generated otherwise than through price control. 
That being so, it would be nonsense to say that, so long as there is 
this kind of shortage, you must (i.e. ought to) have this kind of 
control, That would be like saying that, if you are feverish because 
of a dog-bite, you ought to have, as a remedy, the dog-bite that you 
have already got! 

It is, however, by no means nonsense to say that, so long as there 
is this kind of shortage, you must (ought to) have negative quantity 
control. The reason for that is that otherwise, since the ordinary 
mechanism of market prices, by which demand is normally kept 
equal to supply, has been abolished, demand will exceed supply, and 
the decision as to what demands shall not be satisfied will perforce 
be left to luck, favouritism or the battle of the queues. This reason 
is not, of course, a decisive one. For many sorts of goods, most 
vegetables for example, the practical difficulty and cost of organising 
negative quantity controls outweighs, it is generally agreed, the dis- 
advantage of a chaotic system of distribution. For such things, 
though a case could be made for these controls, it is not true that 
“you must have them.” With essential foodstuffs and the principal 
articles of clothing, broadly speaking, that is true. For chaos in 
distribution, entailing, as it might well do, near-starvation for the 
unlucky, could spell social disaster. Negative quantitative control 
is designed to prevent this. It must be stringent enough to cut 
down aggregate demand to the level of supply, so that no permitted 
demands are left unsatisfied. This does not mean that, with, say, 
the (maximum) butter ration fixed at 2 ozs. a week, everybody 
will necessarily buy 2 ozs.; it means that everybody who at the 
official price wants 2 ozs. must find 2 ozs. available and anybody 
who wants less than 2 ozs. must find available such quantity as he 
wants. 

About social shortages the issues are more complicated. Let us 
ask first in what circumstances a social shortage of anything warrants 
price control. If the shortage is due to a sudden violent disturbance, 
such as an abnormally bad world harvest, heavy shipping-losses or 
the absorption of resources normally devoted to making consumer 
goods into war services, the free play of the market would enable 
people fortunate enough to hold stocks of the short commodity, or 
to be equipped for producing it quickly, to make enormous windfall 
gains. This kind of thing, more especially in war-time, is highly 
undesirable, and the fixing of maximum prices is, from some points 
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of view, the most satisfactory way—superior to high excess profits 
duties—of combating it. Moreover, for a brief emergency, the 
enforcement of reasonable maximum prices need not—apart from 
black-market activities—make supplies appreciably lower than they 
would be in any event. But from a long-run standpoint things are 
different. If a commodity is being produced by a monopolist strong 
enough to keep rivals out of the field, the imposition of a legai 
maximum price, intermediate between the mwnopoly price and the 
price proper to competition, will impel him to produce more, not 
less, output. In general, however, high price is an important spur 
to the entry of new producers into an industry ; so that to restrict 
it damages output. Thus, in general, the imposition of effective 
price maxima is not a remedy for—rather it tends to aggravate— 
social shortages. It is not the kind of control that “ you must have.” 
What is needed—if anything is needed—is one or another form of 
quantity control. 

In a short-run emergency for which the aggregate supply of 
anything may be taken to be approximately fixed, provision can be 
made for meeting such demands as the Government deems vital 
almost as well by negative quantity control—as by positive control. 
But from a long-run standpoint whereas positive quantity control 
has no tendency to cut down supplies—it may, on the contrary, 
augment them—negative control, since it nullifies some demands, 
is bound to cut down supplies. This entails that with negative 
control the extra resources that the State requires to serve 
its chosen purpose are taken specifically from the task of pro- 
viding the commodity for those people who are subjected to 
control. Thus in order that a sufficiency of, say, sugar shall be 
available for the poor, better-to-do persons are compelled to cut 
their consumption of sugar ; they are not allowed to maintain it by 
bringing about a switch-over of production resources to sugar-making 
and cutting their consumption of other things. There is, in general, 
a direct social loss here. Moreover, in some cases, the restriction 


in the scale of output of the short commodity which negative control 
entails makes the average real cost of producing that commodity 
larger than it would otherwise be ; so that there is an indirect loss 


also. Thus, as a long-term corrective for social shortages the positive 
quantity controls—express State direction of resources to the uses in 
wants them—have substantial advantages over negative 
This accounts for and justifies the fact that, apart from 
special cases, ¢.g., noxious drugs, negative quantity controls are 
rarely used except in emergencies; whereas positive controls 
designed, for example, to guarantee certain minimum standards below 
body shall be allowed to fall, play an important part in the 
life of this and a number of other countries. 
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CONSCRIPTS IN GERMANY 


By THE VERY REV. CUTHBERT BARDSLEY 

T has been decided to allow young conscripts of 18 years to 
| spend almost the whole of their army career in Germany. One 
finds it hard to believe that the people who made this decision can 
know sub-normal condition of Germany today The whole 
nation sold herself to the devil in the thirties—some people would 
place earlier. As a result of that transaction and the inevitable 
tragedy that followed, Germany today is a nation of people bewildered 
and frustrated, without faith or hope, To a very great extent her 
moral values have been perverted. In the midst of all this moral 
d ence, surrounded by ruin and desolation, is our army. 

ild like at this point to pay tribute to the courage and good 
vith which the average British soldier, as I have seen him, 
1 very difficult situation. No remarks which I may make 

this article are in any way meant to be a reflection on him. 
le greatest respect for the sanity and common sense of the 
man in the “other ranks.” I have also a very great 
admiration for the leadership and sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of their men shown by the senior officers, It is no fault 
of the men that Germany is in a low moral condition today. But 
if untrained and inexperienced English youths are sent out to modern 
Germany, many of them will return a menace to society and a 
hindrance to the future greatness of England. 
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Lord Moran has done our nation a great service by making public 
the V.D. figures, revealing that “ the incidence of V.D. in Germany 
is five times as great as in the army at home.” Two letters have 
reached me recently, typical of others. The first comes from a lad of 
18—a lad who had been brought up in a decent home and exposed 
to a strong Church education. He writes, “ I am faced now with what 
appears to be a simple way out of the continual tension, and that is 
to break all the rules which you and others have taught me and to 
become what I have always looked upon as a bit of a swine.” 
Reactions to this letter will be many and varied, but it does reveal 
a trend which cannot be ignored by the authorities. Another letter 
which I reproduce anonymously comes from a wife ; it reads, “I had 
been very happily married since 1940. Two years ago my husband 
came home on leave from Germany and found faults with me in 
little ways he never used to see . . . Things got worse and he came 
home to tell me he had been unfaithful and that there might be a 
child. I asked him to come home and start afresh. He would not, 
but said he was madly in love with this girl and that he proposed to 
join the Control Commission in Germany. My husband would 
probably have gone perfectly straight had he not been sent to 
Germany.” This is, of course, just an ordinary letter typical of 
hundreds of such situations. 

What about the condition of our British youth whom we propose 
to send out there? Most of them have been brought up during the 
difficult war years, evacuated from school to school. They have not 
had the same opportunities of regular teaching, and in particular, 
teaching of the Christian faith, as had their elder brothers and fathers. 
An experienced padre said to me the other day that they fell into 
three groups—a minority of absolutely first-class lads; a small 
minority of young scoundrels; while the great majority are just 
ordinary decent, irresponsible, unformed and undeveloped boys. We 
now propose to expose these inexperienced youths to the atmosphere 
of post-war Germany. It will be very difficult for a Commanding 
Officer to build up a disciplined unit when so much of his time 
will have to be spent looking after boys straight from school, and 
endeavouring to shield them from corrupting influences. Further- 
more, have the authorities thought out the effect which these young 
trainees will have upon the German people? Germany is accustomed 
to the sight of a trained and disciplined army, These lads are 
unlikely to impress the German nation. 

It is not for me to say whether twelve months is long enough for 
them to be trained to any degree of efficiency as soldiers, but it is 
certainly long enough for their whole sense of moral values to be 
corrupted and misshapen. It has been said that we must have 
these conscripts because we must have a big standing army. This 
answer surely~reveals a complete lack of vision. .In almost every 
regiment I visited in Germany (and I visited 33) I was told that 
men who had been demobilised were returning from civvy street, 
disgruntled and disillusioned with the condition of England today 
and only too glad to get back to the army. If, as Lord Moran 
pointed out, they were assured that on their retirement at the age 
of 35 to 40 work would be found for them, many of these experienced 
men would stay in the army. Fear of insecurity is one of the 
causes of the shortage of regular soldiers in the army today. 

Furthermore, it has been argued that we must provide the very 
best possible welfare for the men, which will protect them from being 
exposed to the dangers of the psychological condition in Germany. 
But you cannot separate the British soldier from the German people, 
however good the welfare and spare-time activities. In this con- 
nection people also say that if the army padre were doing his job the 
men would be less likely to fall into evil ways. The army padre is 
doing a magnificent job under intensely difficult conditions. The 
present Government has made it a ruling that no religious instruc- 
tion shall be given except to those who turn up voluntarily, a 
condition under which no army training could be given efficiently. 
Furthermore, the mind in the army accepts compulsion for all things 
considered important, but that which is voluntary is considered 
unimportant, Religious instruction is, therefore, ranked as some- 
thing wholly unimportant. 

Let me repeat that Germany today is diseased ; she is not normal 
We do not lightly expose our boys to a school where there is 
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infantile paralysis, but we seem very lightly to be exposing them 
to a country where there is moral and spiritual paralysis. Prevention 
is easier than cure. I suggest that we should do everything in our 
power to prevent these inexperienced lads from having their moral 
values warped by contact with the evil spirit which is abroad in 
Germany today. 


AFRICA TO THE RESCUE 


By G. D. K. McCORMICK 


HERE is a lamentable tendency today among European states- 
men to forget that the continent of Africa exists. At the most 
they seem to regard it, if they regard it at all, as having little 
more than a nuisance value. Even among the Powers most directly 
concerned in Africa there is little better than a spirit of laisser faire, 
of negative rather than positive action. On the other hand, the 
United States, confronted with the prospect of a Europe that at times 
seems unwilling to help itself, is increasingly concentrating its atten- 
tion on Africa. For the first time in history the U.S.A. has come 
actively into the Mediterranean, and regards the whole North African 
coast from Agadir to Alexandria as a front-line defence of America 
and a rearguard defence line for Europe. 


It has been fear of the indifference of the major European Powers 
to Africa quite as much as fear of what would happen in this vast 
continent in the event of a Communist Government in France which 
has caused the U.S.A. to make its weight felt in these parts. The 
Americans have noted the British evacuation of Egypt, the rising 
tide of a unified Arab nationalism in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, 
the intrigues of the Soviet Union directed from its unnecessarily 
large Consulate-General at Algiers ; and they have assessed remark- 
ably accurately the strategic importance of Africa. They have seen, 
too, the great scope for industrial and agricultural development here 
and the possibilities for vast new markets for their own products. 
Many new markets have already been won by the U.S.A., and with 
its great wealth and technical ability it is anxious and prepared to 
assist in the development of North Africa. It has established 
important cable stations in Morocco, obtained many new concessions 
for trade and set up an air naval base at Port Lyautey, which has been 
retained despite Soviet-inspired objections, Indeed, it is anxious for 
more bases in North Africa, paradoxical though this may seem in 
view of its scarcely veiled championship of native aspirations for 
independence. Only a short while ago it sent a secret military mission 
to spy out the land for such bases in the Spanish possessions of 
Teneriffe, Ifmi and the Rio de Oro. 

Its policy in North Africa has not been without mistakes, it is 
true, but they have been mistakes of enthusiasm rather than of 
deliberate calculation. It is doubtful whether many of its diplomats 
on the spot have any great experience of North African affairs and 
whether they appreciate the difficulties of speeding up reform 
measures for the native populations. Their obsession with the Com- 
munist bogy, which is littl more than a King Charles’s head in 
North Africa, has caused unnecessary rifts with the French. For 
Communism, which is an alien brand of politics to orthodox Moslems, 
has made little headway in these territories except for local influence 
in Algeria. Nevertheless some American diplomats in North Africa 
have made it clear that they regard these areas as a bargaining counter 
n putting over the Marshall Plan. In effect, they say to the French 
that they would prefer to come out openly in support of Arab 
nationalism rather than risk seeing a Communised North Africa 
under a French Communist Government. Such talk is rather in the 
nature of political bluster, and does not always accord with reality. It 
might in the long run be justified, but it is equally a dangerous 
political gamble. It may even lead to the Arab League exploiting 
America against the latter’s best interests. Already some of the 
League’s leaders have cleverly exploited the Communist bogy to win 
American support, and have even hinted at a “ common front against 
Communist aggression.” 


But the important fact is that, notwithstanding American 
tendencies to display most regrettable anti-French sentiments in these 
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lands and the display of indiscreet and premature approval of Arab 
nationalism, the U.S.A. has realised to the full the strategic value of 
North Africa and its economic potentialities, whereas the European 
Powers have given the impression of being blind to them. If it js 
vital that Europe should be united, it is equally vital that it should 
be united in a common policy regarding its possessions in Africa, 
Otherwise it may be speedily confronted by a new iron curtain—g 
barrier of Arab States, united by the Arab League, which the isola. 
tionist tendencies of extreme nationalism seeks to place between 
Africa and Europe. All that has been done so far is to try to placate 
nationalism with appeasement reforms and to play for time when time 
is definitely not on the side of Europe. The manoeuvring of the 
Powers regarding the future of Tripoli is typical of the short-sighted. 
ness that seems to dominate present-day European policy in Africa, 


There is no doubt that Africa can help European recovery to 
a very great extent. Europe could considerably replenish its empty 
larders with more foodstuffs from Africa, and it could also supply 
Africa—especially North and West Africa—with the industrial equip- 
ment and agricultural] machinery which are so desperately needed, 
But to achieve this it is of vital importance that the European Powers 
which have African possessions should form a common plan to 
develop these areas and, where necessary, agree On Common measures 
of reforms and social and governmental progress for the native 
peoples. It may well take many years before the stupid suspicions 
and petty jealousies of the Powers can be completely eliminated as 
far as a common African policy is concerned. It may well be that 
some American idealists will even view such a common policy in 
Africa as the last kick of a dying imperialism. But there is no 
reason why economic agreement cannot be reached speedily. 


Already at the recent conference at Dakar the British and the 
French established cordial relations on the basis of promoting a 
common economic plan for Equatorial Africa. They agreed to pre- 
pare joint schemes for the closer economic integration of these terri- 
tories. These projects include the development of road, rail, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communications betwen French and British 
territories, and the establishment of schemes to combat disease and to 
improve the welfare of the native population and in consequence raise 
productivity. Both Portugal and Belgium have shown their willing- 
ness to enter into Co-operative arrangements such as this. One can 
only hope that this item of news, hardly mentioned in the British 
Press and certainly ignored by leader-writers, will find an echo in 
many other lands of Africa. South Africa has shown itself willing to 
play a leading role in helping Europe. The British Government is to 
spend £25,000,000 on growing groundnuts on Tanganyika’s fertile 
plains, and the French are pressing ahead with their plans for the 
industrialisation of Morocco, where there is vast mineral wealth as yet 
untapped and the possibility of still larger-scale agricultural pro- 
duction. 

But little can be achieved while economic experts and _ political 
leaders remain obsessed with the dollar. No one questions that 
Europe must export more to the U.S.A. and that it is badly in need 
of dollars. But this is only because it has made itself increasingly 
dependent on American imports, a dependence which is blinding it 
to the possibility of importing from elsewhere and seeking markets 
outside the dollar area. An example of this blindness can be seen 
in the lack of reciprocal trade agreements between European coun- 
tries and African territories. In French Morocco Britain is the 
biggest buyer of phosphates ; we bought 700,000 tons last year. In 
Spanish Morocco we buy iron ore in fair quantities. With neither 
territory have we a reciprocal trade agreement of any consequence. 
From French Morocco we buy twice as much as it buys from us. 
Yet the French want agricultural equipment for Morocco and want 
it badly. We could supply it, but prefer to sell elsewhere. Two 
reasons are given for this attitude. The first is that we cannot spare 
the goods, and the second is that we have more than enough francs 
and that we need to sell goods for dollars. Yet it can hardly be called 
revolutionary finance if we saved a few more dollars and spent a 
few more francs. We could spend all the francs we get from 
Moroccan trade very usefully. 


The sixteen Powers which have agreed to get together on the 
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Marshall Plan should also co-operate in the creation of a European- 
African Plan. If we don’t do this, it is not improbable that Africa 
will become, like Asia, a troubled and strife-ridden area where pro- 
duction must dwindle and so add another famine area to a world 
that is already in grave danger of passing into a long era of semi- 
starvation. These Powers should ask all the African territories what 
they need from Europe and what they can supply to Europe. 
Freer trade with Africa should be aimed at as a preliminary step. 
State monopolies, which in some areas have made a farce of the 
original equal trading agreements and have restricted the develop- 
ment of industry, should be revised. Marketing arrangements should 
be brought up-to-date and where necessary supervised by co- 
operative buying institutions which would enable each country to 
have a fair share of goods at a fair price. Closer co-operation between 
the democratic empires of the west can pave the way to the creation 
of more democratic government in Africa and to the establishment 
of acommon defensive system. Economic union of Europe and 
Africa can help to persuade the African peoples that a sincere 
democratic partnership with Europe is something worth having. But 
first Europe must become. more Africa-minded and Africa must 
become more Europe-minded. 


THE AMERICAN COURT 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 
“WS the father of this boy in Court? ” asks the scrupulous Chair- 

] man of the Juvenile Court, wishing to catch a glimpse of the 
home background and learn the paternal version of the escapade. 
“No, your Worship,” replies the police inspector. “ He’s in regular 
work, and finds it hard to get here in the day-time.” So there 
is something missing in the presentation of the case, something that 
might be vital to a right decision and a wise prescription, 

In a number of Amercan cities it is the custom of a busy Magis- 
trate’s Court to sit in the evening two or three times a week as well 
as in the day-time. This practice facilitates the course of justice. It 
enables the small errand-boy whose bicycle has been smashed to tin 
ribbons by a fast automobile to come and state his case and claim 
the dollars he needs for a new one. It is a feature of particular value 
in the Juvenile Courts, greatly increasing the proportion of parents 
who can attend and give their testimony. It is of equal service in the 
matrimonial Courts, enabling both parties to the argument to present 
varying versions of married life as they have experienced it. It spells 
overtime for the magistrate and his staff, for the police and the Press, 
but who pleads seriously for economy in the administration of justice? 
How often a prisoner after conviction is heard to lament, “If only 
my Bill had been there, he could have explained everything to the 
magistrate and it would have been all right.” 

The Englishman entering a Criminal Court in the States for the 
first time looks vaguely round, convinced that something integral 
is missing and for the moment not quite sure what it is, Then he 
remembers. He is looking for the accused, and cannot find him. 
Particularly in a case of murder does the visitor seek for the prisoner, 
curious to know what he looks like and almost prepared to pronounce 
a verdict on his face value. He cannot identify him at first, for he 
expects to find him in the centre of the dock, and for the life of him 
he cannot find the dock. But in this Court of Justice there is no 
dock. In front of the Bench and facing it is a low bench on which 
five men are sitting in very ordinary suits of mufti. The accused man 
is probably the man in the middle of the row, flanked by his lawyers 
and counsel, Only the practised eye can distinguish between the 
accused and his advisers. In the case of gangsters it is usually 
impossible. 

The dockless Court makes the man to be tried far less conspicuous 
than he is in the English Courts. He is not conscious of being the 
cynosure of every eye, and can carry himself more composedly and 
with less restraint. He is an ordinary citizen into whose conduct an 
enquiry is about to be held, but he is not the central figure in a play, 
where he is the villain, perhaps to be the victim, of the piece. He 
18 not the hunted, harried creature with everyone looking at him and 
asking questions from every angle in turn, but a member of the public 
sitting on a bench with others just like himself. There is much to 
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be said for the dockless Court in a country wnere everyone is to be 
considered innocent till he has been proved guilty. 

The system of keeping a full record of each prisoner, covering his 
activities both within and without prison, varies infinitely in different 
countries. Nowhere is the record so complete and all embracing as 
in the United States. His previous career is generously documented 
by police reports, by the reports of the officers of the parole and 
probation departments of his city or state, with a wealth of psycho- 
logical detail and diagnosis that may increase the vocabulary of the 
reader but may impoverish his patience. In the case of social after- 
care departments “ voluminous” is the only description that can be 
given of the individual record, for not infrequently the story of a 
prisoner on discharge will fill a volume. I was interested in the 
history of a troublesome young woman who had on several occasions 
been detained in a New York City prison, and asked to see the after- 
care record of her case, I was presented with a file of some hundred 
and fifty closely-typed pages of foolscap—no mean holiday task for 
an English Prison Commissioner. 

In the treatment of the offender, as in all other fields, American 
administration is eager for experiment and unlikely to count the 
expense too anxiously. In this country the very fact that some new 
project has not been tried before provides an excellent reason why 
it should not be tried now. In the States the fact rhat the experiment 
has never been made, and nobody has written a book about it, is an 
equally good reason for putting it into operation, Some years ago 
I visited an old-fashioned convict prison in this country, and noticed 
that, though some of the men were comparatively young, there was 
no definite programme of physical training for them. I asked the 
Governor why his was almost the only prison with no such pro- 
gramme. He was a singularly honest man, and after a moment’s 
reflection said, “ Well, sir, the simple reason is that in this prison 
there never has been.” On the other hand, if I visited an American 
penitentiary and told the warden that if he arranged a programme 
of callisthenic or “ setting up ” exercises he would be the first warden 
in the States to do so, I should expect to find climbing bars in the 
gymnasium before I passed through the gates. 

Once on a visit to the States I wondered why there were no women 
police in the parks and streets of several cities. On enquiry I found 
that I had seen the women police on duty there, but had not recog- 
nised them, for they wore no uniform. The various women’s 
authorities had been consulted, and the majority of them had decided, 
after trying both systems, that women police were more effective in 
mufti than in uniform. As a result it is almost impossible for the 
English visitor to know whether the women he sees inthe parks 
and city streets are mannequins from the dress-shops or myrmidons 
of the law. The careless reveller at night can never know whether 
the charming woman he sees is to be the lady of his choice or the 
first witness for the prosecution on the following morning. The 
matter has often been discussed in this country. Have we reached a 
final and correct conclusion? 

Perhaps the greatest lesson we have learned from America is the 
distinction in prison policy between three different degrees of 
security. For the dangerous and desperate criminal, a gangster who 
shoots at sight, who has no regard for life or decency or property, 
the Americans build expensive prisons of steel and concrete. For 
the less dangerous criminal, frequently a man of ordinary decent and 
industrious habits who has yielded to a sudden urge of sex or passion, 
they build places of medium security, consisting of stoutly con- 
structed blocks, surrounded by a high wall, so that a prisoner may 
enjoy quite a high degree of liberty so long as he remains behind the 
wall. For the non-criminal prisoner, who does not appear from his 
previous record to be a danger to the community, they have devised 
prisons of minimum security, which are log-hut camps in the 
country, where men may engage in works of public utility, living the 
simple life of the lumberman or the prospector. 


After visiting some of these camps, inaugurated by my old friend 
and colleague Sanford Bates, I returned to this country determined 


that we should borrow this idea, Some people think that we English 
are slow movers. That is not always true of the English prison 
service. It happened that within forty-eight hours of my return there 
was a conference of prison Governors at the Home Office. I ventured 
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to tell them of these minimum-security camps for non-criminal first 
offenders. A week later I visited Wakefield prison. As I was dis- 
mounting at Westgate Station the Governor of the prison came to the 
door of my compartment, helping me out with my bags, and before 
both my feet had touched the platform he said, “ I’ve found the site 
for our first prison camp, Sir.” The camp is there to this day, and 
we owe it to his promptness and to the fact that we were not afraid 
to follow a lead from our friends across the Atlantic. 

In the United States as in this country there is intense interest 
and feverish curiosity about crime and the criminal. The Americans 
succeed in harnessing this interest and curiosity. to the need of the 
prisoner, both within the prison and after his discharge. I am con- 
vinced that we should do the same, Why should the average law- 
abiding citizen be so ready to squander half-a-crown at the railway 
bookstall on a slight volume describing the commission of a single 
crime, or spend his weekly twopence on a journal devoted to crime 
and its sordid concomitants, and yet be shy of giving ten pounds to 
help a real human criminal who finds life hard on his discharge from 
prison? He should repay his interest in the crime by reinvesting 
in the criminal. 


CLASSLESS SOCIETY ? 


By DR. C. K. ALLEN, K.C. 


HE Housing Act, 1936, gave local authorities power, in certain 
circumstances, “to acquire any land ... as a site for the 
erection of houses for the working classes.” In a recent case falling 
under this Act, Mr. Justice Denning observed: “ Much has been said 
in this case as to the meaning of *‘ working classes.” The Act does 
not contain a definition. These words, ‘ working classes,’ have 
appeared in a number of Acts for the last hundred years. I have no 
doubt that a hundred years ago the expression had a meaning which 
was reasonably well understood. ‘ Working classes’ fifty years ago 
denoted a class which included men working in the fields or the 
factories, in the docks or in the mines, on the railways or on the 
roads, at a weekly wage. The wages of people of that class were 
lower than those of most of the other members of the community 
and they were looked upon as a lower class. That has all now dis- 
appeared. The social revolution in the last fifty years has made 
the words ‘working classes’ quite inappropriate to-day. There is 
ho such separate class as the working classes. The bank clerk or 
the civil servant, the school teacher or the cashier, the tradesman 
or the clergyman, do not earn wages or salary higher than the 
mechanic or the electrician, the fitter or the mineworker, the brick- 
layer or the dock Jabourer ; nor is there any social distinction between 
one or the other. No one of them is of a higher or a lower class.” 
With very great respect to the learned Judge, the term “ working 
classes,” far from having lost all meaning, has lately acquired far 
more than ever before. There are many ways of reclassifying our 
hew society, but the principal distinction is between the working 
classes, or just workers, and the parasites. The point is put to me 
forcibly by an unknown correspondent in Bristol. (I had brought 
him, and others, on myself by what I had hoped was a very mild 
letter to The Times.) “ Are you aware,” he writes, “that there are 
35 millions of people in Gt. Britain who do not produce the value of 
a crust of bread from January 1st to December 31st? They perform 
services (99 per cent. not required) which are a tax upon productive 
labour whether by legalised enaction (?) or exaction. These services 
have been paid the best salaries, pensions and hours of labour. This 
rape of industry (work which ends in the production of food or the 
tangible articles of use and commerce) is the cancer in the evolution 
of mankind, and responsible for the economic penal servitude and 
slavery which working men like myself have had to undergo.” 
This is perhaps a somewhat extreme statement of the case and a 
fanciful in mathematics. ‘Thirty-five millions of exploiters 
aves only a residue of about eleven million toilers, and when the 
ncapables have been deducted, the remain- 


infants, the aged and the 
juctive labour force for the country is alarmingly small. It 
we remember that only the organised, or 


s worth a tinker’s cuss. However, some 
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rhetorical hyperbole may be forgiven to one who has suffered al] his 
life from the malicious conspiracy of the vast majority of his fellow. 
citizens. This poetic licence allowed, his grievance and his social 
philosophy appear to be those of a very large number of the Victims 
of “economic penal servitude and slavery,” even though, as the 
learned Judge remarks, they are considerably better off than many 
of the non-productive bourgeoisie. 

The large species of drones may be sub-divided into many genera 
of noxious insects. There are, for example, the Spivs. N 
seems to know exactly who and what they are. Mr. Isaacs. ranging 
fancy-free over the realm of nature, is uncertain whether they are 
drones, eels or butterflies ; but, whichever they are, they and their 
indolent ways come in handy for justify:ng the direction of labour, 
The only characteristic of the Spiv on which everybody seems to 
be agreed is that he is arrayed in a form-fitting suit of gay design 
and hue, with narrow waist and padded shoulders. He has, how- 
ever, more permanent qualities than these charms of fashion, and 
there is no mystery about him, for he has existed since pithecan- 
thropoid times. He is simply one of the “wide” people who find 
it less exhausting (as they suppose, often wrongly) and more fun 
to live outside than inside the law. He abounds today, and will 
continue to abound, because infinite stimulus is given to his jp- 
genuity and his sporting instincts by the controls which govern 
everyth.ng in our lives except innocent pastimes like football pools 
and dog races. He is, in short, a very ordinary type of criminal, 
but his new-fangled title is useful in adding opprobrium to the 
general class of parasites by identifying them with his evil ways. 

Then there is the sub-division of the rentiers. These, as every- 
body knows, are people who live on increment which is both un- 
earned and undeserved—unless, of course, the increment comes from 
Government securities, in which case they are patriots (though 
paupers). Rentiers draw dividends, sit back and have a good time. 
They are not even absentees, because they have nothing to be absent 
from. It is true that very many, perhaps most, of them are persons 
who have saved strenuously all their lives to guard against the 
horrors of a destitute old age. By prodigious efforts and sacrifices 
they may have accumulated a capital sum which to their fathers 
would have been a fortune, but which to them means annually two 
or three hundreds of a unit called a pound, in purchasing-power 
worth about eight shillings and reduced to, say, five shillings when 
taxation has finished with it. Many of these excrescences cannot 
even claim the virtue of frugality, since they are merely the widows 
or maiden daughters of hoarders and cheeseparers. Not even my 
Bristol friend would contend that they live in affluence, and, indeed, 
without their unearned increment they would just starve ; but they 
are manifestly unproductive and I am afraid they must go into the 
incinerator with the Spivs. 

Tories are another genus of the drones, probably the worst of all, 
because they add to idleness a large variety of self-interested and 
unscrupulous motives. Not content with being rentiers and Stock 
Exchange gamblers, they sometimes even sink to being directors. 
Their sole idea of industry is to work in the sweat of somebody 
else’s brow. Most of our present distresses are due to their past 
efforts to exploit their weaker brethren; and it is perhaps poetic 
justice that at present it does not look as if their wickedness has paid 
very well after all. Anything more unproductive it is difficult to 
imagine, and so—away with them to the scrap-heap ! 

I am not sure whether my correspondent’s eleven million includes 
our two millions of trouser-polishers, or bureaucrats. Are they 
workers or parasites ? Nobody could call them unproductive, but 
I doubt whether their products can be described as “the tangible 
articles of use and commerce.” At all events, that is not the name 
which is usually applied to them. , 


HOLIDAYS, LOCH LAIDON 


Still loch, asleep beneath the brooding hills 
Where heather glows and the lone curlew calls: 
Thy gifts are freedom from earth’s weary ills, 
And hope at dawn, and peace when evening falls. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a young man I was much impressed by a sentence 
which I read in a contemporary book of maxims and 
apophthegms. “God has given us our relations,” wrote the astute 
compiler of this volume, “Thank God, we can choose our friends.” 
My approval of this maxim was certainly not due to any restlessness 
on my part within the circle of my immediate family. The affection 
which I received from them was retursed with deep devotion ; 
jovingly they protected me against the thorns of life. Nor was my 
acceptance of the truth of the epigram in any way based upon dislike 
of the innumerable grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins by whom 
my days were then surrounded. Some of my relations were rich 
and grand ; some of them were poor and humble ; but all of them 
in their different ways were gay and amicable and not too intolerant. 
In fact when I look back upon myself as a boy home for his holidays 
from a private school it remains for me a matter of astonishment 
that any of my relations could have tolerated me at all. I possessed 
no capacities other than a truly remarkable gift for destruction. At 
my approach porcelain vases would dissolve into fragments, books 
bound in leather would suddenly disintegrate, chairs constructed of 
oak, mahogany and walnut would spring apart, and the fibre mantles 
which in those days formed so central an element in the installation 
of acetylene gas would topple sideways along the corridors and 
arcades. Noisy and conversational I was during the day-time, and 
when evening came I would surrender sobbing to night fears. 
Inquisitive I was in foolish ways, asking unendurable questions, 
wishing to be told the contents of every letter that arrived. The 
banisters which belonged to my relations would be encrusted during 
my visits with heavy layers of jam and honey. I was as dirty and 
untidy as any yahoo: it is with astonished gratitude that I look back 
upon their unflinching hospitality and tolerance. I should, I well 
know, be less hospitable or kindly to my own grandchildren and 


nephews. 
. a * 


How came it that, when I read that slick apophthegm, I did not 
immediately exclaim “ But this remark is one of quite unwarrantable 
cynicism! Had not God imposed. me upon my own relations I 
should have missed much in my early life which was comfortable 
and kind!” How came it that I accepted the definition as both 
wise and true? ‘To some extent, of course, my revolt against family 
pressure must have been due to an instinctive faith in individual 
liberty, a faith which, I am glad to say, has remained persistent 
throughout my years. To a larger extent, however, it was, as I now 
recognise, due to my dislike of assumptions. To those who were 
not born under the conventions of the late Victorian epoch it must 
be difficult to understand how compelling were the assumptions by 
which we were encased. Of all these assumptions the one that 
seemed to me the most illogical and the least proved by personal 
experience was that one’s own relations were necessarily more 
lovable and more interesting than other people’s relations. It seemed 
strange and irritating to me that I should be expected as a matter of 
course to feel more affection for, and deeper interest in, a second 
cousin once removed than I might entertain for the son or daughter 
of the gamekeeper. It might well be that I possessed no selective 
affinities for a given cousin; that indeed I loathed the way her hair 
grew and the freckles on her face. If I confessed that I disliked the 
daughter of the gamekeeper my parents would remark quite casually 
and with slight conviction, “ You should try, dear, to be more tolerant 
of other people.” But if I said that I detested a cousin, they would 
assume the expression which I well knew to be one of ethical reproof. 


* * * * 


My distaste for this assumption only increased with the passage of 
years. I then learnt that family loyalty, or even filial duty, could 
become something more than an assumption and be twisted into a 
machine of intensive tyranny. I realised that there were people 
whose whole lives were actually poisoned by this convention ; that 


The Way of All Flesh was not in fact a fantasy, and that there 
really were people in the world like Mr. Dombey. “ All unhappy 
families,” wrote Tolstoy in Anna Karenina, “resemble each other ; 
but each unhappy family is unhappy in its own way.” And although 
I retained, I hope, the gratitude which I felt personally towards those 
of my relations who had been kind to me when I was a beastly little 
boy, I saw no reason why I should expand that gratitude into any 
feelings of interest in their descendants or collaterals. As I have grown 
older, this aversion from the assumption that one should always love 
one’s relations, irrespective of their charm, their character or their 
looks, has been modified. I find that I am becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in my relations, not because I believe that there is any moral or 
conventional obligation for such interest, but simply because I regard 
the problem of heredity as one of the most fascinating problems that 
exist. My interest in my distant cousins and their families has 
become a purely Mendelian interest; I enjoy noticing which are 
the dominant and which the recessive characteristics of my breed. 
When once one acquires this form of curiosity, one finds oneself 
delving into the temperaments of one’s remoter ancestors. I like to 
feel that I have some strain within me which I share with the 
brothers Adam ; I am amused, and not in the least embarrassed, to 
discover that I and Boswell derive from the same stock. 


* * * * 


How curious indeed is the recurrence within families of those 
dominant charscters which the Abbot Mendel first analysed and 
observed. How comes it that the Hapsburg lip should assert itself 
through all manner of mixtures and permutations? Even in one’s 
own family one can notice, in the most distant collaterals, in people 
even who have been born and brought up overseas, some formation 
of bone or eyelid which identifies them with the portraits of distant 
generations on the walls. Even the smallest personal gestures—the 
way a boy will hold a book, or adjust his muffler to his neck, or hand 
the pepper-pot—will suddenly recall to the older generation the move- 
ments of a grandfather who has long been dead. In the voices of 
children we can often catch again Tl inflexion des voix chéres qui se 
sont tuées. And in the habits of one’s relations one can recognise 
again and again those quirks of impulse and diffidence, those odd 
divergences of conduct, with which one is all too familiar in oneself 
and which one can recognise in the careers or writings of one’s fore- 
bears. Sometimes, moreover, as one reads some history or memoirs 
of a past century one comes across an action on the part of a forebear 
which beckons to one across the gulf of time. I have been reading 
this week Professor Newman White’s two enormous volumes on the 
life of Shelley. To my astonishment I discovered that my great- 
great-grandfather was one of the six people present at the burial of 
Shelley’s ashes in the Protestant cemetery in Rome. What induced 
him to be there on that occasion? He was not connected with 
Shelley ; there is no record that they ever met. I am deepiy grateful 
to him for this unexpected gesture. 


. . * * 


After all, Shelley at that date was regarded as a revolutionary and 
an anarchist ; my great-great-grandfather, Sir George Cockburn, was 
a man of some distinction. He was a Lieutenant-General and a G.C.B. 


He was also a man of advanced Whig sentiments. When the Reform 
Bills were passed in 1832 he erected a huge column on his estate in 
Ireland with a commemorative inscription recording the event. Four 
years !ater he added a further inscription on the back of the column. 
“ Alas! ” runs this later inscription, “to this date a Hum Bug. July, 
1836.” But what induced this eccentric radical to attend the burial 
of Shelley? Only a short time before he had been in command of 
the British army of occupation in Sicily. His attendance at this 
funeral would scarcely commend him to the Horse Guards. Yet he 
stood there by the pyramid of Caius Cestius on that January after- 
noon in 1823, in the company of Joseph Severn and four others. 
How strange it seems and true! 
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THE THEATRE 
«Point Valaine.’’ By Noel Coward. (Embassy.) 
Point Valaine is “a small island situated a mile or so south of one of 
the larger British West Indies.” It owes its name to Linda Valaine, 
an enigmatic widow who runs the marine equivalent of a roadhouse 
upon this tropic strand. A certain lethargy, a sense of timelessness, 
affects the characters assembled there and is not wholly without its 
repercussions on the audience; for though there are three acts 
divided into eight scenes the march of events is slow and the events 
themselves are not really very interesting. 

First produced in New York thirteen years ago and now seen for 
the first time in London, this play is something of a curiosity. Of 
the 17 characters only four contribute anything to the theme of the 
play or to the advancement of such plot as it possesses. The re- 
mainder, though they occupy the stage for varying but substantial 
periods, are decorative and mildly amusing puppets whose main 
purpose seems to be to play out time. Against the vapid back- 
ground of their giggles and rum-punches three of the principals are 
locked in a drama of the passions to which the fourth plays chorus. 

Linda has for some years past been conducting a liaison—if so 
genteel a euphemism can cover the raw exigencies of lust—with her 
head waiter, a shambling, ape-like Russian called Stefan. But when 
Martin Welford arrives a less ignoble passion is kindled in her breast, 
which he reciprocates. Martin is a young English aviator, still shaken 
by his experiences after a forced landing and 13 days’ privation in 
the Matto Grosso jungles (“ We tried to catch animals at night,” he 
says ; he is not a man of the world). Linda and Martin declare their 
passion (and Mr. Coward carries out a reconnaissance in strength 
into the recesses of the human heart) and, Stefan being absent on 
the main island, settle down to a Night of Love. But Stefan returns 
unexpectedly—an advent which is perhaps slightly unfair to the 
audience—and arraigns Linda outside her bedroom in terms which 
can leave her new lover in no doubt as to what sort of a priority he 
has got. Sickened and disillusioned, Martin prepares to leave the 
island while Stefan, equally if not more upset, casts himself into 
the Caribbean and is torn to pieces by sharks. “I must get a new 
head waiter,” cries the femme fatale as the curtain falls; she has 
throughout shown herself to be an extremely practical administrator. 

Well, there it is, except that I have not mentioned a novelist with 
iron-grey hair, a small beard, and the almost inevitable name of 
Mortimer Quinn, who conceals a heart of gold behind that cynical 
and conceited facade which is de rigueur for literary characters on 
the stage ; Quinn, a detached type, does not actually do anything 
but sits around making pointed remarks, some of which are quite 
amusing. Mr. Anthony Ireland plays this stock figure effectively. 
Miss Mary Ellis brings out all the inscrutability of Linda and does an 
immense amount for the play; but she cannot quite succeed in 
endowing the character with that significance for which (if for any- 
thing) the rest of the piece seems to be designed as a framework. 
Mr. Allan Cuthbertson, as Martin, keeps as straight a bat as he can 
and shows promise: Mr. Ben-Astar as Stefan looks as if he had 
fagged for Caliban in Limbo, which is just how he ought to look ; 
and Miss Audrey Fildes plays an anaemic debutante very well indeed. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


International Documentary Film Festival at Edinburgh 


Ir was fitting that Scotland should be the venue of the first inter- 
national festival of documentary films ever to be held; for it was 
a Scotsman, John Grierson, who founded what is now known as the 
documentary movement, and many of the earlier documentaries, not 
least his own Drifters, dealt with Scottish subjects. The enterprise 
of the Edinburgh Film Guild, under Norman Wilson and Forsyth 
Hardy, in organising the Festival, proved the immense value which 
must be attached to the film society movement in this country. The 
Guild has succeeded, during fifteen years, in maintaining a large 
membership of Edinburgh folk interested in the artistic and social 
value of the film, to such good purpose that it now has a large build- 
ing, complete with library, club-room and a fully equipped cinema. 

Despite the many counter-attractions of the Edinburgh Festival 
proper, the seventeen performances of documentary films were fully 
attended, often to overflowing. The films shown, which numbered 
over eighty and came from eighteen different countries, were in- 
evitably variable in quality and value, but the general standard was 
gh—not least in the films from such countries as Poland 
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sonnel and deficiencies of equipment, appear to be using documentary 
films with vigour and realism to assist in solving the problems of 
reconstruction. Indeed, the bulk of the films in the Festival proved 
conclusively the correctness of Grierson’s analysis of docuntentary 
purpose in his speech at the inaugural showing. He pointed out 
that the documentary film must be considered as an instrument of 
public service, of education and, not least, of artistic expression ; 
that the documentary is not designed merely to report on events but 
to interpret them and to inspire action; and that aesthetic and 
technical experiment is a continuing necessity. 

Of the many films shown, by far the most notabie was Italy’s Paisg 
—a full-length film by Rossellini, the director of Open City. Paisa 
which uses a new technique by which a series of short, unconnected 
episodes are linked together, not by a trick but by their joint manifes- 
tation of a central idea, may indeed prove to be the most important 
and influential film since Eisenstein’s Potemkin. It is to be hoped 
that it will get an early showing in London and elsewhere. 

There were several other long films of interest and importance, 
Jenning’s Cumberland Story (Great Britain) tells a sober and often 
moving tale of work in the mines. Rouquier’s Farrebique is an un- 
compromisingly intimate picture of peasant-life in South Western 
France ; many of its sequences reach the highest peaks of filmic 
expression. Most of the films shown were of course shorts, 
Youth Railway (Yugoslavia), though sometimes rough in technique 
and marred by a stilted commentary in English, triumphs over both 
obstacles by its sincere and purposive delineation of thousands of 
young men and women working to open up their country’s com- 
munications system. The film carries conviction because of the 
cheerful determination, the belief in their country’s future, revealed 
by these young folk. The emphasis on youth was indeed a gratifying 
aspect of the whole programme of films ; Margaret Thompson’s 
Learning By Experience (England) is a charming and wholly expert 
study of the behaviour of young children. Australia’s School in the 
Mail Box reveals in some detail the educational methods, involving 
lessons by post and by radio, which have been developed to serve 
scattered amd distant communities in the Commonwealth. Denmark 
Grows Up describes the Danish education and child-welfare system 
with modesty, humour and pathos; there is an _ unforgettable 
sequence showing a school for deaf and dumb children. Denmark 
also shows, in The Seventh Age, how it cares for old people. 

Other films dealt with more specialised fields. Painlevé’s Assassins 
De L’Eau Douce (France) is a fascinating study of jungle law on the 
river bed, with some superb micro-photography ; and Latitude and 
Longitude (Great Britain), in Technicolor, suggests new and exciting 
possibilities in the teaching of geography. All these films, and many 
others from the U.S.A., Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, South 
Africa and New Zealand, provide a general picture of documentary 
effort which film-makers everywhere will do well to ponder. In this 
country particularly this Festival should lead the documentary group 
to consider carefully whether it is not becoming a little too contented 
with established techniques. Basi WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


THE Promenade Concerts are coming to an end this weck, and it 
may be worth while considering one or two points which have sug- 
gested themselves during the season. The position of new works in 
the plan of the programmes has never really been quite clear, and 
some of this year’s novelties puzzled me still further. I should per- 
sonally favour the scheme by which the Proms. were made exclusively 
“ classical,” in the sense that nothing should be included that is not, 
in its own way, an accepted “classic.” Critical acumen is not, and 
should not be expected to be, a characteristic of the Prom. audiences, 
and to hand them second- or third-rate modern works on the same 
plate as acknowledged masterpieces is misleading: so that I should 
in practice exclude works written, say, after 1920 or so. Certainly 
new works seem to be quite out of place in what is really an educa- 
tional series for the musically unsophisticated. There is, of course, 
a danger that the exclusion of contemporary works might give the 
impression that music is a dead art, but I think even that preferable 
to feeding the public with the dusty balancer-meal which is all that 
some of the modern works provided in place of solid musical nourish- 
ment. Such works as Starokadomsky’s Concerto, Chagrin’s Prelude 
and Fugue and—in a different way—Novak’s Triptych on a Choral 
Theme of St. Wenceslas seemed to me as-near-as-makes-no-difference 
worthless from a musical point of view: and I could discover no 
reason for their inclusion except a desire to play some “con- 
temporary ” music (though Novak is seventy-seven and can hardly 
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be counted as a contemporary composer) preferably by composers 
belonging to States with whom our relations are said to be friendly. 

This is not a political article, and I have no wish to explore the 
cultural background from which Mr. Starokadomsky and his music 
spring: but I think it an insult to the public to offer them this 
shoddy, machine-made noise in place of music, Francis Chagrin’s 
Prelude and Fugue raise a more complicated and a more interesting 
question. Music “between the wars” lost all touch with the 
common man and tended to develop into a number of private 
languages understood only by the initiated. Each clique claimed 
that musical salvation was to be achieved only according to its own 
formula, while the general public was equally bored and puzzled by 
atonalists, polytonalists, neo-classicists and highbrow folklore. The 
only characteristic that all these “-isms ” shared was their intellectu- 
ality. Now the intellect has a great and noble réle to play in the 
production of the highest music, just as yeast has in the making of 
bread: but intellect alone will no more create a great work of art 
than yeast alone will make a good loaf of bread. A predominantly 
intellectual, experimental piece of music may be interesting to 
specialists: but interest is not the same as artistic enjoyment, for 
which imagination, feeling and sensuous vitality are indispensable. 
Mr. Chagrin experimented with sonorities (though I personally never 
heard the vibraphone which I saw in his orchestra), and his fugue 
followed a rather perversely angular pattern possibly satisfactory to 
the sophisticated ear but certainly unintelligible to the general public. 

The Prom. audiences are generous and undiscriminating in their 
acknowledgments but why tax their good humour so unwarrantably? 
These concerts are, it seems to me, not meant for the experimental 
and the cerebral, and the vast majority of contemporary works are 
still both. When music has settled down again and found a tongue 
understandable by the common man let us reconsider the inclusion 
of contemporary works in the Prom. programmes. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Tue gallery of the Print Room at the British Museum has been re- 
opened, and at least one visitor found the exhibition in honour of the 
event quite staggering in its richness. I had intended to fill my 
allotted space with a review of the contents, but this superb show 
beggars description. The museum authorities have selected, not so 
much a completely balanced and representative ensemble, as the 
cream of those collections in which the Print Room is strongest. I 
can only, perhaps, indicate a handful of the things to be found there. 

There is Botticelli’s lovely Abbondanza, for instance, one of the 
finest Florentine drawings known to us, among those in the Italian 
section ; the museum’s best examples of Leonardo, Raphael and 
Michelangelo ; and Gentile Bellini’s two clean and precise yet 
supremely sensitive oriental studies. After Vienna and Berlin the 
department holds the most important collection of Direr’s drawings, 
and, as one would expect, most phases of his work are represented 
here. Holbein, too, is shown to advantage. Of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters there are rich examples by Roger van der Weyden, 
Bernard van Orley and their contemporaries ; by Rubens ; and above 
all by Rembrandt in his rapid, simple short-hand, so deceptively 
profound. France is represented by two superlative groups—one 
of Claude, one of firm and sparkling studies by Watteau (to what 
perfection he brought his “trois crayons”)—while the English 
section ranges from Hogarth to Turner, through the most excellent 
Townes, Cotmans, Girtins and Cozens fils. Blake is divided between 
water-colours and prints, and indeed the prints, from the early 
German engravers onwards, are not the least interesting part of 
this remarkable exhibition 

One end of the gallery is devoted to Indian paintings of the Hindu, 
Mogul and Deccan schools. These will complement rather happily 
the display of “ The Human Form in Indian Sculpture” from the 
third millennium B.c. to the eighteenth century A.D. which will open 
next week at the Victoria and Albert, and provide an exciting fore- 
taste of what is to come this winter. Also on view at South Kensing- 
ton will be acquisitions made in the last two years. Some may not 
yet know that further rooms at the Wallace Collection have recently 
been unbarred, and it is pleasant to note, among all this activity in 
the national collections, that the little Soane Museum has been able 
to open its doors again. 

In fact officialdom is doing us proud at the moment. And since 
Officialdom nowadays spreads beneficently beyond the metropolis, 
may I draw attention to an Arts Council exhibition on tour called 
“Welsh Landscape in British Art.” This contains some pleasant, 
some lovely, and some outstanding pictures ; the catalogue provides 
a helpful note by David Bell. M. H. Mipp.eton. 
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ON THE AIR 


Tue scene of The First Born, a poetic drama by Christopher Fry, 
was ancient Egypt, and I think a mild criticism of the timing of this 
broadcast is justified—even though that timing may have been 
deliberate. It is not many weeks since we heard Mr. Leonard 
Cottrell’s imaginative interpretation of the story of the Pharaoh 
Aknaton, and that was followed by his dissertation on the ancient 
art of tomb-robbing from the reign of Rameses IX to the present 
day. There is no doubt a great deal to be said for the opinion 
expressed by Miss Rose Macaulay in the B.B.C. Year Book that 
one of the essential aims of the Third Programme is to extend our 
view into the more distant prospects of time and space, but others 
must have felt as I did that the dust might well have been allowed 
to settle on the tombs of Egypt for a little longer before being stirred 
up again. 
* * . * 

Fortunately Mr. Fry’s writing was powerful enough to break 
down this resistance in the first few minutes. There was something 
big about this play, particularly in the conception and portrayal 
of the character of Moses, who might have been hewn out of granite. 
The dialogue which the author put into the mouth of this leader of 
the Jews was massive in its effect but still fluent enough for the 
purposes of drama. And it was skilfully varied. Here and there 
a line or two stood out because what had been memorably written 
was admirably delivered. The whole tortured history of a race 
seemed to be compressed into the line, “I am the conscript of an 
autocracy of grief.” And yet when I heard that “ small-talk 
had to stop a draught up, ten years old” I wondered whether 
sometimes an unnecessarily large vessel was not setting forth 
with a rather small cargo of meaning, and I was quite certain that 
in one highly pitched scene there came a sudden flattening of the 
tone when one of the characters was called upon to say, “I suppose 
there must be powers of darkness, but they should keep to the 
rules.” The production, by Robert Gittings, was excellent throughout. 


* * * * 


The week’s edition of London Magazine began with two or three 
minutes of obvious travelogue in which we were told, among other 
things, that the Thames is a “ rich girdle for a noble city,” that there 
are thirty-three miles of docks, and that, as Kenneth Grahame told 
us many years ago, it is fun messing about in boats; then we got 
down to the real business which was more than usually interesting. 
Among the people brought to the microphone were—an old ferryman 
from East Twickenham who had been “on the water” for sixty- 
four years, an amateur archaeologist from Chelsea, a married couple 
who live in a river-boat, a stevedore and regulars of that old inn 
in Wapping which no roving commentator or river-minded journalist 
seems able to miss. The archaeologist, who spends his Sunday 
mornings raking in the mud of the Thames, had a breathless list 
of relics of the past he had found there, the earliest a flint necklace. 
It was interesting to learn that before long his collection will be on 
view in the Guildhall Museum, The stevedore spoke with great 
vigour about the unpleasantness of handling such cargoes as lamp- 
black, sulphur, fishmeal and hides. Often in programmes of this 
“magazine” type the contributors are too obviously being 
manoeuvred away from something they really want to say in order to 
provide some pleasant and chatty gossip ; so I was glad when this 
speaker was able to make a very effective appeal for a better medical 
service in the dock area. It took him just about fifteen seconds, but 
it was the thing that remained most clearly in my mind after the 
broadcast. This programme was enlivened by a very charming song 
by Dibdin about Chelsea Ferry. 

. + * * 


Two new serials have started recently—The Vagneiys and 
Captain Kettle. There is no doubt whatsoever about the success of 
Julian Somers as Kettle. The first instalment was devised in such 
a way as to give even those listeners who have not previously met 
this hero all the salient features of his character in a few bold 
dramatic strokes—his handiness with his fists, his love of cats, his 
relations with his wife and his fiery independence. 

* . . * 


Not since the D-day on-the-spot recordings has there been report- 


age of the quality to be found in Report from India. The survey 
is detached and impartial, and there are times when it seems far 
away ; but then suddenly—as with the recording of the wailing of 
a grief-stricken woman—events are brought close to us in a startling 
and poignant manner. HUNTER DIACK. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A.B.C, OF THE CRISIS 


Sir,—In your issue of September 5th Mr. Harrod accuses Britain of 
dishonourable conduct on the ground of her alleged violation of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement. It is a grave charge which should not be 
made by anyone, least of all by a British expert of international standing, 
without making sure of his facts. Yet Mr. Harrod’s accusation is entirely 
devoid of any factual foundations. By suspending the convertibility of 
sterling Britain did not default on the Loan Agreement. She merely 
put into operation the “escape clause” which forms part of that Agree- 
ment, and which was devised to meet precisely the kinds of special circum- 
stances which prevail at present. The escape clause was applied after 
consultation with the United States Government, and with that Govern- 
ment’s consent. Indeed the latter, so far from objecting, is now known to 
have been fully prepared to agree several months ago to a postponement 
of convertibility, in view of the obvious difficulties caused by the rise in 
American prices, the delay in the reconstruction of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and the resulting unbalanced state of world trade, manifesting 
itself in a dollar famine. The bearing of these factors on convertibility 
appears to have been fully recognised by the United States Government, 
even if it has been ignored by Mr. Harrod. 

Since the United States Government raised no objection to the suspen- 
sion, it is entirely incorrect to describe that act as a violation of the 
Agreement. So much for the legal aspects of Mr. Harrod’s charge. But 
even if Britain had been guilty of default, it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Harrod would be entitled to denounce her in a tone of moral indignation, 
considering that in the same article he declares himself in favour of 
defaulting on her old sterling balances by blocking them without their 
owners’ consent. I fully agree with Mr. Harrod that the old sterling 
balances ought to have been blocked. Such a drastic step could only be 
justified, however, on the ground of our utter incapacity to pay these 
war debts without gravely compromising our reconstruction, and thereby 
endangering our future solvency. It would have been quite pointless to 
default on the old sterling balances merely in order to spare dollars for 
distribution to holders of new sterling balances. Indiscriminate conversion 
of sterling, whether for the benefit of old holders or new, sacrifices our 
reconstruction and our standard of living—largely for the sake of 
financing the purchase of Packards for Pashas and other war profiteers 
benefiting by convertibility at Britain’s expense. 

According to Mr. Harrod the main reason why Britain was unable to 
maintain convertibility was her excessive capital expenditure. But then 
the American Loan was granted for the declared purpose of financing 
capital expenditure. In fact, this country has been subjected to mucit 
criticism in the United States for having devoted only a small fraction 
of the proceeds to capital expenditure. What Mr. Harrod and those who 
share his views refuse to see is that convertibility was in any case doomed 
to failure, owing to the world-wide famine for primary necessities and 
Britain’s inability to supply them. In such a situation convertibility of 
sterling necessarily meant a large increase of our adverse balance. Holders 
of sterling naturally prefer American wheat and coal to British wireless 
sets, motor cars and textiles. The moment sterling was made convertible 
most of them lost interest in British goods. Owing to the brevity of the 
convertibility period this factor had no chance to produce anything like 
its full effect. Had convertibility been maintained for some months, 
however, the resulting increase of our import surplus would in itself have 
been sufficient to wipe out the balance of the American loan and also our 
own gold reserve. 

The Government deserves to be censured, not because it suspended 
convertibility, but because it did not approach the United States 
Government in good time for the postponement of its initiation. And 
the Bank of England is open to criticism, not on the ground of Mr. 
Harrod’s absurd allegation that it wanted deliberately to demonstrate the 
impossibility of maintaining convertibility, but on the ground of having 
misled the Chancellor of the Exchequer about its capacity for preventing 
the wholesale abuse of the arrangement.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Suffolks, Ashurst Wood, East Grinstead, Sussex. PAUL Ernzic. 


A CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS 


Sir,—Mr. Ian Simpson’s letter (Spectator, August 29th) provokes thoughts. 
There is nothing, he says, between the good conservative and the good 
Liberal of 1947. There is, of course—plenty. In opposition both are 
busy saying “No” to Socialism. If their combined no should defeat 
Socialism, the difference would shine out: the reiterative no of Con- 
servatism (if still Conservative) and the progressive resourcefulness of 
Liberalism (if still Liberal). Mere no won’t satisfy the nation. It needs 
more doctrine and action than “ Conservatism ”—precautionary name!— 





promises. The name is ripe for dropping, and Mr. Simpson suggests 
“Union” instead. This has one merit, if it is a merit; it is non- 
committal: and one monumental demerit ; it harks back to the opposi- 
tion to Home Rule, which history has long disowned. 

Mr. Simpson asks Liberals to join the Conservatives. The boot is on 
the other leg. The Liberals have the better name and good doctrine, 
their own, rather than expostulatory negation, against the day of oppor- 
tunity, if it should come. The cue for Conservatives, if Mr. Simpson 
is right that there is nothing between them, is to join the Liberals. But 
here is a crux. The Liberal Party today is very unlike itself in better 
days. Then it was national. It comprised Liberals, Conservatives, 
Labourists, Socialists and nondescripts. It was representative, compre- 
hensive, variegated, anything and everything, as a great national party 
should be. It was quarrelsome, intriguing, and schismatic, but somehow 
held together: the family spirit and the needful warmth were there. Now 
it seems to have become a sect—exclusive, particularist and inquisitional, 
Entry is difficult and exit easy. Toleration, a large part of the Liberal 
“ message,” seems to have faded away.—Yours faithfully, 

University College, Exeter. JOHN Murray, 


Sir,—I hope, seeing that the last time I took a hand in party politics 
was as chairman of committee of the South St. Pancras Liberal Associa. 
tion—some five and thirty years ago to be sure—I may still speak as a 
Liberal. It is admitted even by people who are not Liberals—by many 
Conservatives and a few Socialists perhaps—that the Liberal Party repre- 
sents the more thoughtful and better educated part of the nation: also at 
the last General Election this party obtained some 2,000,000 votes. Mani- 
festly it is desirable that such a party should make its influence felt; 
manifestly it is improbable that such a party will obtain an independent 
majority in the House of Commons. Nevertheless, the influence of Liberal 
thought in politics would be considerable were the Liberal Party fairly 
represented in Parliament. I suggest, therefore, that our sole object for 
the moment should be to obtain fair representation, that is proportional. 
And I further suggest that we take a leaf out of the suffragettes’ book, 
and declare that we will oppose whatever Government happens to be in 
power till fair representation has been conceded.—Yours faithfully, 
Charleston, Firle, Lewes. CLIVE BELL. 


S1r,—I became entitled to vote four and a-half years ago ; I was in the 
Forces during the General Election, when I voted Liberal. I hope my 
viewpoint will have a chance of reaching those who declare themselves 
in favour of a Liberal-Conservative coalition. We have seen the Con- 
servative record in the pre-war years. What reason have we for thinking 
that the same group of business men who are in control of the party 
today have had a change of heart ? There is no evidence to suggest it, 
although the approach to the electorate has undergone modifications. I 
agree with Mr. Edinger; it is wishful thinking to imagine that Liberal 
voters will vote Conservative in the absence of a Liberal candidate. For 
my part, I entirely refuse to vote either Labour or Conservative ; that 
ghastly doctrine of “scuttle,” known as joining the bigger battalions, 
brings us back to the root cause of our troubles today—lack of faith in 


our religion, politics and work. Let all those who are Liberal “in every , 


political instinct,” like Mr. Ian Simpson, have the faith and courage 

which are required to hold the world, as well as the nation, from the 

brink of disaster. If “might” and temporary expediency are to supef- 

sede right, then there is little hope-—Yours faighfully, James ALSTON. 
Hyndford, Wheeler Avenue, Oxted, Surrey. 


S1r,—The admirable letter in your issue of August 29th surely voices 
the feelings of large numbers of those who, like myself, are profoundly 
disquieted by the state of affairs facing us at this moment. As Mr. Ian 
Simpson says, “ the need sticking out Everest-high is to strengthen the 
anti-Socialist vote”; it is the paramount duty of the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties to make a common front against their party opponents. 
Unless this is done and done quickly, is it not also “ sticking out Everest- 
high” that something even more oppressive may follow the present 
Government should it again be returned to power, as seems certain if 
there is a repetition of bigoted three-party contests? It may mean 
sacrifices of traditional principles by one or both parties, but thes¢ 
sacrifices must be made if so much that is so highly valued by so many 
in the British way of life is not to be irretrievably lost. The opportunity 
for a fusion (either temporary or permanent) of the two parties is within 
grasp, but once the next election has taken place it is probable that that 
opportunity will have gone for ever. A great responsibility thus rests 
on both parties if they fail to close their ranks and so avoid the split 
votes which let in so many Labour candidates at the last election. 

I suggest that every Liberal and Conservative elector should forthwith 
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make it a personal matter to write to his or her Member of Parliament 
strongly urging that, before it is too late, something definite should be 
done to bring about at least a temporary fusion of the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties and so ensure a straight fight in every constituency 
at the next election. No one should think that his individual efforts 


are useless, for it is of the utmost importance that the subject should 
be given the widest possible publicity in order to impress the party 
leaders with the strength of the feelings held by the rank and file-—Yours 
faithfully, 

2y Ravelston Gardens, Edinburgh, 14. 


G. V. S. Boorn. 


THE GERMAN TRIALS 


Sirn—May I offer some comments on your discriminating article on 
The German Trials ? I spent the month of July in an extensive visit 
to churches in the British and American Zones of Occupation in Germany 
and in Berlin, and was made aware how deeply many Christian congre- 
gations feel about our handling of the internment issue. I am sure that 
much that is said and repeated by the Germans is exaggerated out of all 
proportion, and I found little realisaion of the grim complexity of the 
whole problem of denazification. On the other hand, I am convinced 
that many churches are concerned with specific cases of real injustice, 
where deep suffering is caused to the families of innocent men, and one 
felt that again and again the human element had been submerged in the 
administrative and legal procedure. In the nature of things there could 
be no immediate practical expression in the Germany of 1945-7 of those 
high ideals claimed by our Allied leaders and used in our propaganda to 
the Germans. It is the more necessary that, where we can, we should act 
swiftly to remedy injustice in accordance with our high traditions of 
freedom. It is no excuse that we have handed this, and other trouble- 
some “ babies,” to the Germans. 

I am sure that more thought and planning have been given to this sub- 
ject and to the whole problem of re-education than is often realised, but I 
am also sure that petty officialdom is able to turn the best schemes into 
yet another source of bitterness and resentment. I was able to pay a short 
visit to the Community Settlement near Bremen, which is in the nature 
of an experiment. I am not competent to pronounce any opinion cn 
conditions in this camp for “dangerous” Germans. I can say that the 
men in the camp spoke with respect and affection for the British colonel 
in charge of the settlement. The conditions bore no resemblance to the 
concentration camps with which they are linked in malicious rumour, 
though the sick bay left a good deal to be desired. 

Yet there can be no doubt at all of the bitterness and the resentment of 
these men. They are interned by reason of their official position during 
the war, and no doubt there is good reason why most of them should be 
under supervision. But as one of them said, “ We are not the Big Bugs, 
we are only the Middle Bugs, and yet we know that many of the Big Bugs 
have got free.” It seems that their cases come up once a year for revision, 
but it is difficult to see how real fresh evidence can be shown that they 
are “less dangerous” or are “becoming more democratic.” Petty and 
restrictive censorship close at hand has a far deeper psychological effect 
than any long-term scheme of re-education, and, without being unjust 
to fine work that is being done, or minimising our Allied problem, I am 
convinced that some kind of re-education is needed in the bureaucratic 
and military conception of truth and freedom among our own authorities. 
The change-over from propaganda to truth, from despotism to democracy, 
involves risks, and both in Germany and in England it is greatly to be 
desired that our governors should refresh their minds by a re-reading of 
Milton’s Areopagitica—Sincerely yours, Gorpon Rupp. 

Richmond College, Surrey. 


FOOTBALL POOL PROBLEMS 


Sir,—Personally I am a gambler. I gamble occasionally on horses, more 
frequently on dogs, and I would play chemin-de-fer and roulette if 
Mr. Dalton would allow me sufficient money to take myself off somewhere 
where I could indulge my vice without it also being a crime. A sympathetic 
response —almost un cri du coeur—went out from me to meet Mr. 
Barclay’s parenthetical protest that gambling is really hard work. And 
how! All those systems, those numerological formulae, that fund of 
erudition on the vagaries of form! The censorious who refer to us 
gamblers as “frittering away their money” must learn that we lose by 
the sweat of our brows. Therefore I express no opinion on the ethics 
of gambling. Nevertheless I feel Mr. Barclay’s case for the football pools 
13 a weak one, which is not strengthened by a certain element of humbug: 
pool promoters as crusaders for wider opportunities for the common people, 
and that “interest in breeding and contests of physical endurance 
combined with a readiness to back up an opinion with cash,” as if the 
average pool punter, any more than the average poker player, were 
actuated by motives of traditional sportsmanship. It is these commercial 
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attempts to identify all forms of gambling with sportsmanship which have 
besmirched the very name of sportsman. The only issue of importance 
for me is the one of national priorities. Have the gambling industries 
jumped the queue? I think they have, and, in spite of Mr. Barclay’s 
explanations, I should have thought it indisputable that resources are 
being diverted to the gambling industries which, at a time of dire need, 
could be better employed in the nation’s interest. If there are so many 
men and girls who are anxious to improve their material conditions 
by working overtime, there are also activities for them which would 
contribute more directly to our recovery than sorting pool coupons ; and 
if it is trade union restrictive practice that is keeping them away from 
productive work and driving them into the arms of the pool promoters, 
so much the worse for trade union policy and practice. Frankly, I should 
be surprised if any substantial proportion of the people employed in the 
pool business were found to be so deficient mentally or physically that 
they would be useless in any other activity ; and to whatever small extent 
this peculiar defence may be founded on fact the unfortunate employees 
would be better occupied receiving some form of psychological, educational 
or medical help than by drifting hopelessly into the pool promoters’ 
corner of social and psychological curiosities. 

Mr. Barclay has entered the arena as champion of the working man’s 
recreation. Let me say that, in the present state of the country, I should 
feel I had no cause for complaint if every opportunity to gamble were to 
be denied to me. Equally I believe that the working man would receive 
the restriction or abolition of pools with the same equanimity as he 
received the restriction of American films. The squealers, of course, are 
among those who make large and (unlike their patrons) certain profits 
out of the pleasures and frailties of myself and my fellow addicts.—Yours 
faithfully, MaGnus WECHSLER. 

85 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 

Sir,—As the correspondent referred to by the Secretary, Churches’ Com- 
mittee on Gambling, Rev. J. Clark Gibson, may I suggest that he reads 
my letter with more care. I have not undertaken a “ survey ” of gambling. 
My committee, under the chairmanship of B. Seebohm Rowntree, are, 
in association with the internationally known Mass-Observation, con- 
cluding the first social survey of all forms of gambling in the British Isles. 
This social survey is directed by trained research workers, who have a 
high reputation for accurate and objective investigation. Neither did I 
state that “for the first time” the statistics of commercialised gambling 
would be put on record. I did state, however, that our report would, 
“for the first time, place on record the statistics of commercialised 
gambling, and, we hope, the reasons why it has become’such an essential 
part of our social structure.” The whole sentence conveys a different, 
and to my mind more important and -positive view. Our report will 
contain enough statistical tables to satisfy the most intense statistician. 
They will be useless without the material on which they are based. 

If I did not mention the late Allen Job, that does not imply a lack of 
knowledge of his thirteen years’ painstaking work in the collection of 
figures relating to gambling. He was one of the first people to be inter- 
viewed by Mass-Observation, and they, as I always did, found him kind, 
courteous and very helpful. Shortly before he cied I had an interview 
lasting nearly two hours with him. The death of Allen Job was as 
untimely as that of my predecessor, John Gulland. He was, for over 
forty years, the recognised expert on gambling. His vast knowledge died 
with him, and we are the losers.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. C. LAwTon 
(Secretary, National League for Education Against Gambling). 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS ON THE CRISIS 
S1r,—Janus (in your issue of September 5th) has slightly misquoted the 
Primates. Dr. Garbett, in the York Diocesan Leaflet, did not propose 
that “his Grace of Canterbury should invite the leaders of all political 
parties to a conclave in which the situation should be discussed and plans 
matured in an atmosphere of single-minded co-operation”; his actual 
words were: “I should like the Prime Minister to call a round-table 
conference between the representatives of the parties to see if they could 
not agree on certain broad but definite lines of action.” Nor did Dr. Fisher 
in the Canterbury Diocesan Notes suggest that “ the duty of the Christian 
is . . . to do his work and do it well for its own sake,” and leave it at 
that ; his actual words were: “ There is a duty to one’s neighbour ; and 
there is a duty to one’s job and to do it well for its own sake ; and both 
are part of the Christian’s duty to God.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, S.W. r. CHARLES SMYTH. 


EMIGRATION 
Sir,—Your comments on emigration are timely. Whilst we all are deeply 


indebted and grateful to Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, &c., 
for their really magnificent help in our present—and in our past—diffi- 
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culties, we must not let ourselves be blinded to the serious position the 
present form of emigration is causing. We must never forget that we are 
an over-populated country with an increasing percentage of old people. 
We lost many of our young people in the late war, many more are daily 
emigrating and many thousands more wish to go as soon as transport 
is available. It is a tragic mistake to try to remove the bogies of 
over-population here and under-population in the Dominions by simply 
allowing the emigration of these many thousands of young people. The 
idea of middle-aged and aged people starting life anew in a strange land 
may seem far from attractive, but this is the only solution to our 
problem ; emigration of whole families (i.e., several generations) must take 
place and this be logically extended to the emigration of whole towns and 
yillages.—Yours faithfully, Net M. JORDAN. 
56 Chandos Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds 8. 


THE CONTROL OF LAUNDRIES 


S1r,—It is a pity that your correspondent Dr. R. L. Kitching did not take 
the trouble to make full enquiries before writing to you on the subject of 
infection through laundries. Had he done so, he would have found 
that under the Public Health Acts there are various provisions relating 
to the cleansing, disinfecting of premises, clothing, etc. For example, 
under Section 152 of the Public Health Act, 1936, the public are not 
allowed to send infected linen to a laundry until it has been thoroughly 
disinfected to the satisfaction of the medical officer of health. With regard 
to the protection of the workers, your correspondent is evidently not 
aware that under Section 11 of the Factories Act, 1937, the Minister has 
the power to require medical supervision in certain circumstances ; 
for example, where he has reason to believe that cases of illness which 
have occurred may be due to conditions of work. There has never been 
any need to exercise these powers in the case of laundries as the industry 
is one of the healthiest in the country. With regard to the attitude of 
the Ministry of Health, it may interest your correspondent to know that 
some years ago, when smallpox was prevalent in some parts of the country, 
the Ministry considered that the spread of the disease by linen was almost 
negligible, and there never was ‘any suggestion that the laundries in the 
infected areas should be closed.—Yours faithfully, D. K. ROLLit 
(General Secretary, Institution of British Laundries, Limited). 
16-17 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 


IN DEFENCE OF TORQUAY 


Sm,.—In your issue of The Spectator for August 22nd there is a letter 

In Defence of Torquay in which it is stated that I gave and endowed 

Torbay Hospital. This is a mistake ; it was the gift of my late sister, 

Mrs. Rowcroft. Do you think you could kindly state this, as it may 

lead to misunderstanding.— Yours truly, VioLteT WILLS. 
Bel Alp, Haytor, Near Newton Abbot. 


TOO MANY “FEWS” 


Sir.—As the reviewer who used the expression “ quite a few,” to which 
your correspondent took objection, I must protest against his interpretation 
of the meaning I attached to it. In my view, “ quite a few” is not an 
example of meiosis in its classical sense, although I must plead ignorance 
of what meiosis means in Cockney circles. “Quite” is to me a simple 
qualification, and I intended “ quite a few” to mean not “a great many” 
but “a few, rather more than one or two, but not enough to be described 
as many.” If such a meaning can be conveyed in less words, I should 
be glad to know of it. The charge of facetiousness I do not understand ; 
perhaps I have a different sense of humour.—Yours sincerely, 
Clydesdale Hotel, Lanark, Lanarkshire. S. H. F. JoHNsTON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHERE the ground is not too hopelessly hard, the gleaners, who had 
rather belatedly discovered very rich pickings, have already been driven 
off by the ploughs. Some few of these, though two or three are generally 
preferred, cut five furrows. The quick work they accomplish is not to 
be belittled, but they have one small and little-noticed defect. There 
are few better friends to the farmer than the gulls or crows (including 
even jackdaws) which follow the plough, sometimes so close that they 
are buried. They mop up the offensive insects or other “ creatures” 
momentarily exposed. After a single plough they make a thorough 
business of purging the tilth ; but five furrows are more than they can 
tackle immediately, and the wire-worms and such are not slow to take 
cover after the upheaval. In a particular field of wheat that I watched 
at all stages the sheaves were first stacked on tripods and presently carried 
off, a large stack at a time, on broad sweeps, backed under them by a 
tractor and kept in place by a simple wire device. Are even shocks 
(with apology for the word) a thing of the past? 


Shocks ‘ 


A picture was published :ast week of flax, now a widely spread crop, 
being “ stooked.” Is the word allowable? It is, I think, nowhere used in 
local idiom in the South of England. The almost universal word js 
“ shock,” as substantive or verb. Stook is Scottish and has spread to the 
Northern Counties. However, the word has been generally preferred by 
literary persons, just as they prefer sickle to the fagging hook or bagging 
hook or which hook you prefer in the language of the village, which 
disregards “ sickle.” A pretty example of its use is to be found in Hood's 
Ruth. 

“Thus she stood among the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks: 
Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou should’st but glean.” 


What a poet poor Tom Hood might have been, if poverty had not 
forced him to grin through a horse-collar! I have sometimes thought 
that the swallows which “ twitted ” the sweated seamstress with the spring 
found the very best verb in our literature. It sublimates the pun. 


Unripened Fruits 


An orchard owner is distressed because the immense crop of plums 
has failed to ripen fully in spite of long hours of hot sunshine. He 
cannot eat his Victorias raw; and he wonders why. Now the final 
stages of ripening, or at least maturing, are often unexpected. Light and 
heat quite certainly delay the colouring of tomatoes ; and their redness 
is the sign of ripeness. It is inferred that towards the end of the 
process ripening is due to internal, not external influences. Yellowish 
tomatoes are packed in a box and become a uniform red within twenty- 
four hours. With regard to plums a possible theory is this. The sun 
ripens at an early date the part of the fruit that really matters, to wit the 
kernel. Since there is a continuous correlation of growth between 
fertilised kernel or pip, it may be that when the seed is ripe the pulp 
ceases to complete its own ripening process: the inward influence is 
arrested. It is worth notice that if a blossom of apple or pear is incom- 
pletely fertilised, the pulp also is incomplete and partial. 


Revived Music 


One of the delights of rain after a long period of drought is that it 
wets the whistle of a number of birds that have been oppressed by the 
heat of August. It is a commonplace of observation that some of the 
departing warblers, especially willow-wrens, sing a little piece on the eve 
of departure, but they are not peculiar. Apart from our garden birds, 
some of the waders grow vocal ; and I know few more pleasant sounds 
than the twittering of, say, a small flock of sand-pipers high overhead 
on an autumn evening. The birds respond to autumnal moisture only 
less fully than the grasses, which, like Fuzzy-Wuzzy, are “generally 
shamming when they’re dead.” 


In My Garden 


We are advised to grease-band our trees against the winter moth. It 
seems to me that an earlier greasing of some sort is needed against the 
ants. They will climb in numbers even to the top of a tall pear-tee to 
nibble at the stalk-end of the fruit. A very little grease-band will stop 
them. Among our flowers few bushes have needed water more than the 
lilacs, and few plants more than the Michaelmas daisies. How deep 
roots have scored for example in the quicks, which have quite out-grown 
the privets! W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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*JOHN MORRIS MURDERED HIS WIFE 


His young children, friendless and alone, 
were looked after by The Salvation Army 
during their father's trial. Since his execution, 
the children have found in a Salvation Army 
Home the love and care denied them in the 
squalor and misery of their early years. They 
are growing up normal, happy children, soon 
to take their places as useful citizens. 


lla 


eOnly the name is fictitious 
GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Truth About the Press 


British Newspapers and Their Controllers. By Viscount Camrose. 
(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
Ir he had chosen to lapse into current jargon Lord Camrose might 
have entitled his valuable and most instructive volume “ Press Barons, 
by One of Them.” His own journalistic association with other Press 
Barons has been with his brother Lord Kemsley, his late brother 
Lord Buckland and Lord Iliffe. but with none of them has he today 
any connection so far as daily papers are concerned. His career 
(which began on the Merthyr Times at the age of fourteen) is 
evidence of the fact that, contrary to general belief, the tendency in 
the newspaper world of late years has been away from what is mis- 
called monopoly rather than towards it. Lord Camrose was at one 
time whole or part owner of the Sunday Times and the Financial 
Times ; now he concerns himself with the Daily Telegraph only. In 
the same way there is now a complete severance between the once 
interlocked Daily Mirror and the Daily Mail. On all this Lord 
Camrose’s book provides pertinent and important information ; all 
of it, let it be noted by persons eage> to discover a web of secret 
intrigue in the Press world somewhere, is diligently gathered from 
sources open to anyone’s investigation, though Lord Camrose often 
adds interesting personal touches out of his own long experience. 
The gravamen of the charges, often groundless or exaggerated, of 
what are termed “monopolistic tendencies” in the newspaper and 
periodical Press concerns the national newspapers published in London 
very little. No one can call the association of a daily, an evening 
and a Sundey paper (e.g. the Daily Express, Evening Standard and 
Sunday Express) monopolistic, but there are two London papers, 
the Daily Mail and the Sunday Times, which have a “chain” of 
provincial papers closely connected with them financially. The two 
other provincial groups, United Newspapers with four evening papers 
and the Westminster Press with four morning, nine evening and one 
Sunday, have no foothold in London. Since the Kemsley Press is 
the usual target of attack, and Lord Camrose has had close personal 
association with it in the past, the particulars here given provide 
valuable material for study. In 1924 Lord Rothermere, who had 
bought the Daily Dispatch group of newspapers from Sir Edward 
Hulton, sold the bulk of them to Lord Camrose, who formed Allied 
Newspapers Ltd., in conjunction with Lord Kemsley and Lord Iliffe, 
to own the new acquisition ; in due course a number of other pro- 
vincials came under the same ownership. In regard to that Lord 
Camrose makes two interesting observations. ‘The first is that “all 
these papers were offered for sale to us by their then proprietors ”— 
meaning presumably that Allied Newspapers was not throwing out 
a net, but simply taking what came to it; in view of the steadily 
mounting cost of running a provincial paper with a necessarily limited 
circulation, it is natural enough that many owners should wish to 
sell to a “chain” which, by sharing many services (such as foreign 
correspondence), could run each paper much more economically. 
That something endowed with so much personality as a newspaper 
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should be treated as an afticle of commerce in this way is frankly 
regrettable, but no practical alternative presents itself and it will be 
surprising if the Royal Commission can devise one. 

Lord Camrose’s other observation is “it is perhaps needless to say 
that the politics of each of the papers acquired remained as before” 
Some further explanation seems called for here. The natural impli- 
cation seems to be that the papers acquired by Allied Newspapers 
were of different political colours, though I fancy they were nearly 
all Conservative. But this raises an important issue. There may be 
little objection to a proprietor of definite Conservative convictions 
owning papers in different parts of the country to disseminate Con- 
servative views (as the Westminster Press group, under Liberal 
control, disseminates Liberal views). But to run newspapers simply 
as business concerns regardless of what line is taken in the editorial 
columns is a definite degradation ; an organ of opinion is one thing, 
a business enterprise another ; the two stand on different levels, 
Lord Camrose and Lord Iliffe, it may be noted in passing, some years 
ago dissociated themselves from Allied Newspapers, which subse- 
quently changed its name to Kemsley Newspapers. As a result of 
the amalgamations or acquisitions of recent years (in some cases there 
were local amalgamations from economic causes and subsequent 
acquisition by a group for the same reason) provincial morning papers 
in England and Wales have since 1910 dropped from fifty to nineteen, 
It does not follow that the process will continue ; the weakest have 
succumbed, but the survivors may still survive. And sometimes, as 
in the case of the Bristol Evening Post, there is a heartening tale to 
tell. The story of how in Bristol an Allied Newspaper evening paper 
merged with a Rothermere invader, thereby creating so much local 
resentment that a new paper, the Evening Post, was floated under 
local patronage, and not only established itself but eventually secured 
control of its rival—that story is well worth the space Lord Camrose 
gives it. So, incidentally, are the facts about the Daily Mirror. 

British Newspapers and Their Controllers will obviously become 
the recognised authority for the field it covers (less wide than the 
P.E.P. report of 1938). I think its author rather over-estimates the 
circulation of some newspapers and periodicals which do not publish 
their figures, and he seems to me to underrate the value of trusts 
which prevent a paper being bought and switched suddefhly on toa 
different political line (as used to happen periodically to the Pall 
Mall Gazette). And he makes one not unimportant slip. It is not 
the Labour Party which holds a 49 per cent. interest in the Daily 
Herald and controls its policy, but the Trades Union Congress. It 
is curious that this function should be exercised by Labour’s indus- 
trial, not its political, organisation. Writson Harris. 


Baton and Bat 


Autobiography. By Neville Cardus. (Collins. © 12s. 6d.) 


WueEN C. P. Scott promoted him from the reporters’ room to the 
Manchester Guardian Corridor, Neville Cardus suspected that his 
reporting style was too decorative even for the M.G. “TI entirely 
lacked interest in news,” he says, “and though the M.G. never 
desired that happenings in the external universe should become an 
obsession, it did like a reporter to admit now and then that the 
external universe existed, even if only as phenomena.” 1 should 
say that Cardus is still fighting a struggle against his unwillingness 
to get down to brass tacks. I should say that although he is now 
a famous name both in cricket and in music, he is an expert in neither 
field—expert, that is, in the sense of understanding or caring about 
techgical intricacies. I believe that he finds it hard to bother his 
head about such details, that he waves them aside in search of the 
broad general impression. I believe that this has been and still is 
a handicap, standing between him and what should be his right— 
to be considered a great writer. Cardus writes as a painter paints, 
not as a photographer photographs. But lack of attention to detail 
can get you into trouble even in this field. 

Although my father was a Yorkshireman, he took the MG. 
because he was also a Liberal. Every morning I used to snatch 
the paper from the newsagent, and after no more than a glance at 
the Yorkshire score used to plunge into the account of the Lanca- 
shire game; such was the spell of “Cricketer” over my mind. 
But the spell was nearly broken by something “ Cricketer ” wrote in 
a description of an innings by Spooner. He described how at each 
boundary the little boys round the ring had chortled and weaved 
their hands in the air as if to attract the ball by magic to their 
side of the ground. Now I was one of those little boys round the 
ring. I had seen that innings. I knew that “Cricketer” had 
got it wrong. The little boys round the ring did not chortle that 
day nor weave their arms. Pure artistry lifted them, for once, into 
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THE MUSEUM OF CHEATS 


Sylvia Townsend Warner 


A new collection of short stories, the first 
to appear since A Garland of Straw was 
published in 1943. 8s.6d. net. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


MAN 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Julian Huxley 


A selection of wide-ranging essays, chosen 
from two earlier books. 10s.6d. net. 


WOMEN AND MEN 


Amram Scheinfeld 


An interesting and informative study of 
the differences between the sexes. 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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DEEP RIVER 
RONALD KIRKBRIDGE 


Author of “ Winds, Blow Gently,” “ Armerdale,” ee. 
Simon Lennan, a penniless but gifted young American musician, meets Estaban Romero 
at Los Angeles with similar high ideals in his own line of work. They become great 
friends and take rooms in the same boarding house as Mary Shaw, with whom they both 
fall in love. After many trials Simon finds that Mary is the one woman he really loves 
and he makes a debut as an American composer which promises him a great future. The 
scenes and episodes in this book are vividly portrayed. Crown 890. 9%. 6d. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


THE LADY OF MARIGNY 
FRANCIS L. WHEELER 


A compact, dramatic story of a small French town overrun by the German troops on the way 
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silence and immobility. They sat still and glowed. “Cricketer ” did 
not observe that. He just said to himself, “Now what would boys 
think of this?” And he wrote what he imagined. Later I sus- 
pected that he sometimes imagined his own emotions, writing not 
what he felt but what he imagined his public would expect him to 
feel. Of course, even that was readable ; Cardus always is—even 
when we expect an account of the Lancashire v. Gloucester match 
and get, instead, the purest lark-song about the summer beauty of 
the Cotswolds, superbly headlined “ Lancashire’s Steady Batting.” 
Of course, too, his imagination often brings him effortlessly to truth, 
as when he says of Woolley’s batting: “The lease of it is in the 
hands of the special providence which looks after things that will 
not look after themselves.” That epitomises for me my feeling of 
insubstantial joy, joy that was too good to last—even if Woolley did 
take it as a reflection on his back-play. But so often the artifice 
shows through. 

It showed through to Cardus himself, or perhaps he saw it through 
the eyes of Dick Tyldesley who, after reading a piece by “ Cricketer,” 
said reflectively: “Ah’d like to bowl at bugger soom da-ay.” At 
all events he began to parody his own style. “On Saturday,” he 
wrote, “ Tonbridge was a pretty place in the sunshine, the soft light 
of summer, ladies on the lawns blue sky and ciouds of fleece, the 
chirruping of birds and the whirring of aeroplanes, and the explosion 
of corks out of bottles and good business at the bar—a perfect English 
scene in this our land.” That was long ago. And now, in this book, 
there is simplicity. Perhaps because he is writing of things he saw, 
unaffectedly, through boyish eyes, his pictures of his home in a 
Manchester slum, of the imaginatives terror provoked in his mind 
by thoughts of Eternity and of Siamese twins, of the gracious 
loveableness of his aunt who walked the streets, of the opening of a 
new life as assistant cricket pro at Shrewsbury, of his days as one 
of Haslam Mills’s young writers on the Manchester Guardian under 
C. P. Scott, of the first flow of music, sucked in by him like water 
by a parched land, all these are natural. 

But there is still need for self-parody. He writes: “I have met 
Richard Strauss and Bradman ; George Robey and James Barrie ; 
Delius and Jack Hobbs ; Schnabel and Tom Webster ; James Agate 
and Gustave Agate; Samuel Alexander (the last of the classical 
metaphysicians) and Emmott Robinson (also a philosopher of con- 
sequence) ; Sibelius and Edward Elgar and Larwood.” How the 
young men who used to run about the columns of the austere Man- 
chester Guardian like monkeys from tree to tree would have parodied 
that. Cardus’s whole life is an experience of the oneness of the 
world. To Cardus, of all people, that oneness should be simple and 
natural. Yet here he is asserting it aggressively, with strained artifice. 
Give me, instead, the rusty razor-blades he found littered round 
Barrie’s bathroom. 

Cardus is one of my heroes. I criticise him as sometimes he used 
to criticise the bowling of Wilfred Rhodes. His autobiography did 
to me just what it was intended to do—“ on every page the reader 
must be persuaded to think that what’s to come is still unsure.” At 
the end, I am still unsure of what’s to come. Will it be greatness 
or just the giving of passing pleasure? I believe that it will be 
greatness if Cardus will only choose to mix a little more with his 
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beloved Mary Turner, of East Hoathly, Sussex, who wrote to her 
son in September, 1739: “Last Monday youre Father was at Mr 
Payns and plaid at Cricket and came home pleased anuf, for he 
struck the best Ball in the game and whished he had not anny thing 
else to do he wuld play Cricket all his life.” 

J. P. W. MALtattev. 


Revealed Religion 


Revelation and Reason. By Emil Brunner, translated by Olive Wyon, 


(S.C.M, Press. 25s.) 

WHEN the Editor asked me to review this book I said that it must 
wa.t till my holiday. Had I known how much reading it required, 
I might have said “till my retirement.” For it is indeed a massive 
volume on a scale commensurate with its aim, It deals, says Dr, 
Brunner in the first sentence, “ not only with the fundamental prob. 
lem of all theology but also with the question of the basis of our 
Western civilisation,”—and that needs a considerable treatise. The 
two themes are intimately related: and from the particular stand- 
point of the author they are but two aspects of a single whole. For 
in our day, when the foundations are cast down, we are driven 
imperatively to enquire into the ultimate meanings of existence and 
the nature and destiny of man. This is strictly a question of theology, 
For the lie in the soul of the modern West has been, and is, the 
attempt to regard man as self-explanatory and self-sufficient apart 
from his relationship to God. All our troubles spring in the end 
from that. Bur the Biblical and Christian understanding of human 
life rests upon the contrary—the conviction that man is essentially 
constituted by his dependence on the living God and his responsi- 
bility before Him. Only in its relationship to God is human life 
authentically human, Where that is forgotten or denied not only is 
“man in revolt ”—the title of one of Brunner’s earlier books—but the 
house of the soul is divided against itself. 

If this is true, then the Church’s task is not merely to make more 
people pious in the midst of an unbelieving age. It is to supply a 
radical critique of the prevailing secular sociologies, and by criti- 
cism and re-interpretation to rebuild the foundations of the West. 
The Church is increasingly conscious of that task, and, despite 
popular opinion, is better equipped than ever before to meet it. 
In all branches of the Church today, alike in this country and else- 
where, there is in progress an immense activity of vital theological 
reconstruction. Among the pioneers in this work Dr. Brunner’s 
name is held in honour, not least by many who cannot go all the 
way with him. 

But is it true? This is the crucial question, and it turns upon 
the meaning of Revelation. Christianity claims to be revealed 
religion. As such the modern world will not have it. For that, 
to the contemporary mind, soaked in immanental philosophy and 
dominated by popularised “ science,” means irrational and obscuran- 
tist. For this, says Brunner, the Church has itself to blame in so far 
as it has forsaken or obscured what the Bible means by “ revelation.” 
The God of the Bible is the living Lord God, who can be known 
and is known to man only through His self-communication—in the 
language of the Bible, His Word. This revelation comes through 
events, not through theological propositions, and supremely through 
that unique event on which Christianity itself is founded. This 
revelation is through and through “ personal.” What God reveals 
is Himself, laying hold upon the soul of man commanding, self- 
giving and transforming: Revelation is, in fact, salvation ; it is 
the act of God’s grace or initiative, and the faith by which it is 
apprehended is the total self-surrender of man to that bondage 
which is perfect freedom. The Christian religion stands or falls by 
these given historical events through which the Word of God is 
revealed. Revelation can never be interpreted in terms of rationalism 
or of mysticism ; neither of them has room for a Living God. 

Unfortunately this Biblical conception has from early days been 
obscured ; revelation came too soon to be equated either with the 
“ infallible ” text of scripture or a complex of authoritative doctrine, 
to believe which is the condition for being saved. Thus faith comes 
to mean something different—not the personal trust in God which 
“justifies” but “believing” statements about Him or about the 
inspiration for the Bible. This is “the greatest tragedy in Church 
history” (p. 39). Once revelation is fully understood reason 
comes into its own again. Revelation authenticates reason, but reason 
cannot “ prove ” revelation which belongs to a different dimension. 

Now, it is a great thing to have rediscovered the content of the 
Christian revelation—God himself, not doctrines about Him ; and it 
removes a whole array of obstacles which impede the seeker after 
Christianity. We can, for example, move quite objectively over the 
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field of Biblical criticism ; we are not required to “ believe,” as of 
faith, the cosmological theories of the Bible, nor to suppress the 
claims for free enquiry into any traditional statements of thedlogy, 
for theology is always in the making. It is, indeed, part of Brunner’s 
aim to proclaim an intellectual liberation and extricate the Gospel 
from false theories in which too long it has been imprisoned. I 
have not space here to do more than mention his extremely interest- 
ing discussion of the meaning of Christian education (p. 390). But, 
though most English theologians would now agree that the revela- 
tion comes through events rather than through creeds, one cannot but 
ask whether the distinction can in fact be pressed quite so far. Know- 
ing a person is obviously different from knowing things about a 
person: but can the distinction really be made absolute? Does 
Christian experience, in fact, even within the Reformation area, 
always conform to the evangelical type? We must surely allow 
more than Brunner does for the ancient, mixed cultural tradition 
of the Christianised, if not Christian, West. 

The Reformation was never “ seen through.” The Reformers them- 
selves early fell victims to views which they were intending to 
repudiate and became more papal than the Pope. Dr. Brunner’s vast 
theological output is regarded by himself as the completion of 
the evangelical doctrine built on the Bible and “faith alone.” 
For him there can be no truce with “Catholicism” and he cannot 
abide Natural Theology. This is one of the reasons why an Anglican 
finds it at some points difficult to accept. The Church of England 
does stand, doctrinally, on the reformed side of the watershed ; but 
it also deliberately retains other strains in the Christian tradition. 
When it meets “ pure” reformation doctrine it instinctively feels that 
something has been left out. In particular it seems to miss all that 
inheritance of “Christian humanism” which has been its char- 
acteristic contribution to the total theology of Christendom. More- 
over, if we take Brunner strictly we should have to say that the 
God-fearing Englishman whose religion is so largely “Christian 
duty ” is not really a Christian “ believer.” He is immersed in sub- 
Christian “ legalism.” But who is really believing that? NotI. The 
book thus raises ever so many questions which cannot be discussed in 
this notice. But no one can read it without receiving from it a great 
deal of enlightenment and stimulus. The translation by Miss Olive 
Wyon is as clear and convincing as her work always is. 

RUSSELL SOUTHWELL. 


Modern Italy 


“ The World Today” Series. (Oxford 


Italy. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 
University Press. 5s.) 


Miss ELizaBeTH WISKEMANN has by this time won a distinguished 
place for herself as a writer on contemporary European problems, 
amongst which the Italian scene attracts her irresistibly. She has a 
real understanding of the Italian people, their mentality and ways 
of thought, their cleverness and their cynicism, their deep under- 
lying humanity, their superficial cowardice and their capacity for 
sustained and furious courage. All these qualities make her little 
book on Italy worthy not only of reading but of study. Miss Wiske- 
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mann knows the facts about Italy’s twentieth century, and traces 
with fairness and lucidity the political undercurrents that explain 
the nation’s part in the first world war. Then, dealing with the 
Fascist experiment which followed, knitting together the skeins of 
violence, idealism and brutality that had survived the war, she turns 
with a light touch upon the “foreign friends” of Fascism, who 
thought of nothing but the fact that Italian trains were running to 
time once more—a phenomenon that had astonished an older genera. 
tion of visitors from the year 1910 onwards. It was Italy’s half- 
million dead in that first war, as well as the steep falling-off jn 
British deliveries of coal (owing to the coal-strikes of the 1920's), 
that caused the trouble on Italian railways after 1918. 

Miss Wiskemann deftly fills in the economic facts and then 
proceeds to her analysis of the rise and the internal achieve- 
ments of Fascism—the partial improvements in education, based 
on Gentile’s reforms but never carried through for lack of 
funds, the much trumpeted new roads, the Romanisation of 
Rome, the first steps in social service such as the establishment 
of maternity centres in some of the big towns. These are 
given their place in the new picture, but in return we are made 
fully aware of the crushing weight of tyranny after 1926, with 
its prison cruelties, its terrorism aid the extinction of university 
liberties. Those who knew Italy in those days had no pleasure in 
their visits. The Abyssinian War is dismissed as an adventure in 
which “the half-hearted imposition of Sanctions seemed only to 
stimulate Italian bellicosity,” but the fact that these Sanctions threw 
Italy into the arms of Hitler becomes the theme of the next chapters, 
with a striking picture of the professional Italian Army taking every 
opportunity of surrender and evasion and a civilian population con- 
tinually working against the detested alliance with Germany. 

Far different is the scene in 1943 and 1944 when the opportunity 
of Mussolini’s fall was lost by England, and the Italian patriots, 
forced to rely on themselves, worked out their country’s salvation 
through twenty months of blood and tears. Miss Wiskemann calls 
this “the second Risorgimento.” It was then that over 50,000 
British prisoners of war, released by their Italian guards after the 
armistice of September, 1943, wandered through the hill-country of 
the South and Centre, always hoping to hear of fresh British landings 
up the coast, but hearing instead of ever-growing German infiltrations 
from the North. These men were saved by the Italian peasants, who 
hid and fed them at the risk of their lives in a country swarming 
with German troops, and often paid the extreme penalty for their 
humanity. Miss Wiskemann is well aware of all these undercurrents, 
and expresses her sober admiration of the defenceless town popula- 
tions who endured our air bombardments of Milan and Turin, in 
August, 1943, apparently without any bitterness. It was we at home 
who felt the bitter shame. 

Finally her picture of the resistance movement in the North, 
springing from certain Communist cells among the workers but 
soon growing, under the pressure of German tortures and executions, 
into a truly national upheaval, carries the story on to the triumphant 
ending, with the surrender of all the German Armies, in the last 
days of April, 1945, to General Alexander. The Committees of 
National Liberation set up by the Partisans established free municipal 
Governments throughout the North ; the King and Marshal Badoglio 
had already disappeared, and the best that could be done for the 
whole country was to establish a temporary régime with the Prince 
of Piedmont as “Lieutenant of the Realm ”—but all this with 
the most precarious supplies of food, with railways blasted by Allied 
bombardment and with the North-Eastern frontier in continual 
danger from Yugoslav encroachments. Here, that is in the middle 
of 1946, Miss Wiskemann is obliged to finish her story, but she 
leaves the reader with a lively appetite for more and with the satis- 
faction of knowing that in these last twelve months the Italian genius 
for hard work has done much to save a sadly shattered country. It 
may be hoped that she will soon be able to devote her great talents to 
a study of Italy’s recovery. JANET TREVELYAN. 
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M. be SAInt-Forx’s study of Mozart’s symphonies is now fifteen 

years old, but it remains the only work of its kind, and even if it were 

merely one of several it would still merit special attention as the 

work of the foremost living authority on Mozart. It forms ind 
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@ complete translation of which, it is good to hear, is also in pre- 
paration. Mark Pattison was once asked by a pupil to recommend a 
suitable subject for research. He suggested an edition of Selden’s 
Table Talk, and proceeded to tell his enquirer how he should set 
about it. He must, he said, first get the contents of the book prac- 
tically by heart, and then read the whole literature of Selden’s day 
and of the generation before him; only then, after some twenty years, 
would he be fully equipped for his task. M. de Saint-Foix is a 
scholar of the true Pattisonian stamp. He has not only studied 
everything that Mozart himself wrote (in itself no mean feat) but 
has made himself familiar with the compositions of most of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. He has thus been able not only to 
detect the many subtle variations of style that characterised Mozart’s 
development as a composer, but also t@ identify in many cases th: 
very models from which he drew his inSpiration. 

His full achievement can only be studied in the famous five volumes, 
where the composer’s progress can be followed step by step and every 
generalisation is supported by a wealth of evidence. In the smaller 
book much has to be taken for granted and there are inevitable gaps. 
Nevertheless the long line of “symphonies” is continuous enough 
to exhibit almost every aspect of Mozart’s genius, especially as 
Saint-Foix interprets the term symphony generously, to include the 
concertanti, the orchestral serenades, the Musical Joke and the 
Masonic Funeral Music. He is specially stimulating on the early 
works, where his wide knowledge enables him to show just what 
Mozart. owed to his models and what he contributed himself. He 
rates some of them very highly indeed, and though the sceptical 
may suspect him of exaggeration, examination of the scores shows 
that his praise is almost always justified. On the acknowledged 
masterpieces Saint-Foix has naturally not so much that is fresh 
to say. To the final three symphonies he devotes no less than 
7o pages. He believes them to have been designed as a trilogy, 
though not necessarily intended for consecutive performance. 

“In bestowing the title ‘ trilogy ’ on this famous set of masterpieces 
the suggestion of a bond between them is intentional ; this trinity, 
we may be sure, has not come about by chance. Never since he 
arrived at maturity had [Mozart] produced, at intervals of a few days 
only, a succession of compositions of the same calibre; the E flat 
symphony represents an immense portico through which the com- 
poser reveals to us all the warm and poetic beauty thronging his 
mind, before surrendering himself before our eyes to a struggle 
of exalted passion to be manifest in the symphony in G minor ; 
and finally he invites our presence at a sort of apotheosis of 
his musical genius, freed from all shackles, in what has come to 
be known as the ‘Jupiter’ symphony. This imposing triple aspect 
that he gives to his symphonic testament in some measure sums up 
for us his inmost soul, and one can well understand that the pro- 
duction of the first should be followed so closely by the other two.” 

Conjecture can move freely here, for, oddly enough, we know 
nothing of the circumstances in which these great works were written. 
In default of contemporary comment Saint-Foix quotes some in- 
structive passages from critics who heard them when they were 
first performed in Paris at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Some of these strike a very modern note ; indeed nearly a century was 
to pass before writers were again to discover the “ demonic ” element 
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in Mozart that was so evident to these early hearers. A generation 
later the Romantics, who were nothing if not demonic themselves, 
were to create the legend of the serene Olympian, remote from the 
troubles and emotions of ordinary mortals. It is not the least of 
Saint-Foix’s services to have demolished this legend and to have 
shown, in Joving detail, the full range of Mozart’s achievement. 

The translation is adequate but by no means faultless, and there 
are some tiresome misprints. In other respects the English edition 
is a great improvement on the French original: the numerous musical 
illustrations are at last decently printed, there are some attractive 
illustrations, and the translator has added a few supplementary notes, 
a table of works discussed and an index. C. B. O_pman, 


Growing and Changing 


The Child From Five to Ten. By Arnold Gesell, M.D., and Frances 
L. Ilg, M.D. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 

THIS new volume carries on the great tradition of Gesell’s work. It 
considers the child from five to ten with the same humanity of 
understanding and objectivity of method as all his earlier studies of 
children’s development. Gesell and his co-workers have always seen 
children as subjects not only to be photographed, measured and 
experimented upon, but also as human beings living their own lives, 
feeling as well as behaving. In Part I of this book they introduce 
the reader to the concept of growth gradients and the life cycle, In 
Part II they show the ‘progressive stages in growth by Gesell’s 
characteristic method of considering “ cross-sectional characteristics” 
at successive ages ; and in Part III they consider ten main aspects 
of growth in general so as to give a “ panoramic view of the flowing 
slopes of development, with trends which date back to infancy.” 
These are: motor characteristics, personal hygiene, emotional expres- 
sion, fears and dreams, self and sex, interpersonal relations, play and 
pastimes, school life, ethical sense and philosophic outlook. (This 
latter covers such points as the child’s attitude to time, space, 
language and thought, war, death and deity.) 

Two major points are constantly brought out: one, the fact that 
growth is motion, the characteristic of any given age having always 
a backward and a forward reference, and being understood only by 
its place in the whole cycle. (Gesell would be the last to approve of 
the tendency which seems strong in official quarters in this country 
just now to make a sharp separation between the nursery, infant, 
junior and senior school periods.) And the second, the fact of 
individual characteristics. The authors emphasise again that the 
concept of growth is an empty abstraction unless it is seen as a 
concrete individual process. The so-called “norms of development” 
are never to be taken as “ static yardsticks ” but as mere indications 
of the directions of change; change which allows for an endless 
diversity of personal pattern. 

The terms used and quoted above may sound dull and technical. 
The book is far from being so. It is full of vivid detail which 
evokes living pictures of particular children and of typical sayings and 
doings between five and ten years. These are recorded with com- 
plete simplicity and frankness. It is of special interest to the reviewer 
to see how many of the interests and attitudes of children with regard 
to sex and physiological processes, which when recorded and pub- 
lished here in 1933 in The Social Development of Young Children 
were regarded by some people as untypicai or even untrue, are given 
by Gesell in the most matter-of-fact way. .The one thing missing 1s 
a psychological linking hypothesis. Descriptively, the account given 
of children at these- various ages is unequivocal ; but there is not 
enough linking-up of the various data. For Gesell the only linking 
hypothesis is maturation. There is too little understanding of the 
interplay of psychic experiences. Fears and dreams and _ social 
behaviour are described: their psychic relationships, the unconscious 
fantasies lying behind them, the defences against anxiety and other 
feelings which go into the building of character and of neurosis are 
scarcely shown ts. For these, we have to turn to Freud, to Melanie 
Klein and other psycho-analysts. 

Nevertheless, it must be said of this volume, as of How a Baby 
Grows, that it offers parent, teacher and social worker a wealth 0 
invaluable knowledge. The help to the parent, for instance, of 
understanding the normality of particular problems at given ages 
is delightfully expressed by the authors themselves: “‘He is 4 
changed child!’ Many a mother has said this ruefully, when her 
former five-year-old begins to lose his angelic five-year-oldness. “He 
is a changed child, and I do not know what has gotten into him! 
.. . Perhaps nothing more of less than six-year-oldness! ” What 4 
help to see this, and to know that such changes, however uncomfort- 
able to the adult, are bound to occur. “We cannot do justice to the 
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seven-year-old unless we recognise the importance of his private 
mental activities. They account for his occasional brooding, his 
heedlessness, the minor strains of sadness and complainingness, his 
sulks, his mutterings, his shynesses and a certain pensiveness which is 
not without charm.” 

The authors refer to the discovery which the child, too, has to 
make—and how surprised he often is by it—that he has a historical 
as well as a present self. “He was once a baby! . .. A seven-year- 
old, observing his newborn brother taking a first meal at the breast, 
asked with astonishment, ‘ Did I do that? And, Mummy, did you 
do that too: and you too, Daddy?’ He was in the throes of assimi- 
lating a tremendous fact. His questions reveal how closely the 
development of the self is intermeshed with the phenomenon of 
sex.” The book teems with quotable material. A few further 
instances must suffice. Apropos of the interest of the five-year-old 
in the process of birth—it is an age when both boys and girls wish 
to have babies of their own: “One five-year-old was heard to ask 
another five-year-old, ‘Are you old enough to have a baby?’ 
* Goodness, no,’ was the reply, ‘I can’t even tell time yet.’” 

The seven-year-old may appear to be actually deaf when he is 
merely turning a deaf ear! Again, “Seven may himself become 
involved in an elementary love affair... One seven-year-old who 
did not have a boy-friend wailed to her parents, ‘ What is the matter 
with me? I’m not in love.” And-as to how much human nature 
there may be in an eight-year-old, the following instance will show: 
“ Girls of this age often make paper dolls and use them to symbolise 
agents and situations. ‘My husband would not be unfaithful to 
me!’ said one dramatic eight-year-old girl as she was creating a 
paper doll scene. ‘ But he has been already! ’ replied her resourceful 
companion.” Susan ISAACS. 


Trinity and Ireland 


A History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1892-1945. 

C. Bailey. (The University Press, Trinity College, Dublin. 
In this book Dr. Bailey, the Registrar of the College, takes up the 
story which Dr. Constantia Maxwell has traced in a companion 
volume up to the tercentenary celebrations of Trinity’s foundation. 
Throughout he stresses the special position which Trinity occupies 
in Irish life, and also shows that the belief in friendship between 
Ireland and England which many Trinity men hold is not incom- 
patible with Irish patriotism. Although historically an English 
foundation, the college, he emphasises, has its roots deep in the soil 
of Ireland, both of the past and the present. Not only have Trinity 
men been numbered among leading Irish patriots, but they have also 
contributed richly to the study of Celtic language and literature, and 
they continue to take today, as they did in the past, an active part 
in all aspects of the country’s life. 

The charge is often levelled at Trinity and at Irish universities 
that they “educate for export,” bue Dr. Bailey declares they “ just 
educate,” and that, as soon as Ireland is able to provide profitable 
employment for all her graduates, few of them will in fact want 
to leave their native land. Meanwhile, many of those who have 
crossed the seas have made valuable contributions in peace and in 
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war to the life of their new homelands. Their names appear in a 
chapter listing some of Trinity’s greatest sons whose deaths occurred 
in the period under review. To the general reader the chapter on 
university reform in Ireland, with three Royal Commissions report- 
ing during the short space of twenty years, will be of greatest interest, 
It tells of the Roman Catholic dissatisfaction with the provisions for 
university education in Ireland, and of the various solvtions which 
were advanced. The British Government’s plan, known as the Bryce 
Scheme, was received favourably neither by the Roman Catholic 
leaders nor by the university colleges. Trinity College itself was 
anxious not to lose its distinctive character, and the soiution which 
was adopted in 1909 left alongside a new National University of 
Ireland (with constituent colleges in Dublin, Cork and Galway) and 
a new Queen’s University of Belfast, a Trinity College still enjoying 
its well-established independence. 

One of the many consequences of Trinity men’s part in the first 
world war was the serious loss in income which the college ex- 
perienced. When hostilities came to an end, it was not in a position 
to undertake the much-desired expansion of facilities. In 1920~a 
year before the Irish Free State was created—a Royal Commission 
assessed the college’s needs, and later it was intended that the new 
State should undertake to make an annual grant of £30,000 to the 
college’s funds. But in the confusion of treaty-making the British 
Government overlooked the matter, and Trinity’s hopes were dis- 
appointed. The college, of course, did not hesitate to give to the 
new settlement its full and loyal support, but at the same time 
remained jealous of any interference in its internal affairs. And, 
despite continued financial difficulties, Trinity offers today to its 
students a greater choice in their studies than it did fifty years ago; 
it has more professional schools, more courses, a larger staff, and 
has adapted itself to a great many of the needs of our ever-developing 
scientific age. Frank D. Squire. 


Fiction 
Lord, I Was Afraid. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Silver Nutmeg. By Norah Lofts. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Mike. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d.) 

Georgia Boy. By Erskine Caldwell. 
Mr. NiGet BALcHIN’s new work, which, as its publishers tell us, 
“cannot be described technically as a novel at all,” would neverthe- 
less be impossible to fit into any other literary category, and so may 
take its place as a kind of novelist’s extravagance, or off-time exercise. 
The blurb presents it with a certain solemnity: “ The subject is one 
on which the author has meditated and worked for ten years... . 
Mr. Balchin has composed a kind of super-play, using the devices 
of the theatre on a scale that transcends the possibilities of any 
theatre. . > and in so far as, jaded blurb-readers, we accept this 
kind of fanfare we accept it here ; for Mr. Balchin has written good 
novels, and we await more and better from him. But in this “ super- 
play,” this long, dissertative non-novel, he speaks, without apology 
or diffidence, for his own generation, “its nature, its faults, virtues 
and direction if any.” Against this theme he raises for measuring 
stick the terrible Parable of the Talents, from the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, Chapter 25. Perhaps he understands that enigmatic 
parable ; but, understood or not, it offers a wide field of surmise, 
if little comfort, to the problems of the self-conscious. So, although 
no less confusing here than it has heretofore seemed to some of us, 
it may have symbolical appositeness ; it may even carry some con- 
cealed comfort in regard to the pathetic, wordy persons we are 
asked to examine in this long work. 

Theré are seven main characters in Mr. Balchin’s new book. But 
the only two live ones turn up in the epilogue, when the seven 
have the undeserved good fortune to meet Methuselah and his pet 
brontosaurus. The seven, to return to our muttons—my goodness, 
what muttons!—are people, male and female, who, having been 
babies or children during 1914-18, have to knock about, in and out 
of each other’s flats and beds, in the years of their early maturity, 
and whilst waiting for 1939. These seven speak, soliloquise, 
cantillate, what-you-will, with an awful monotony and in repetitively 
solemn situations, for Mr. Balchin’s generation. Your reviewet, 
older than Mr. Balchin, was nevertheless around during the years he 
deals with here, and knew well enough the period characters and 
habits. That she would not have chosen such symbols as these seven 
have established to speak for her memories of that time is neither 
here nor there; but one may express surprise that Mr. Balchin, 
in his other fictions a deft and delicate ironist, here chooses 0 
suggest that in his heyday he and his more or less doomed con 
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temporaries offered no more field to an observer than do a row 
of well-grown peas in a pod. True, he differentiates externally and 
in terms of such plot as there is; but even then only within the 
range of one class, and of one preoccupation which is the immediate 
and smaller satisfactions of the self. He lets them behave with vary- 
ing degrees of incoherent decency or fussy sub-decency in the ordeal 
to which at last they come. But the incoherence is due to no lack 
of effort at self-explanation from one and all. Words, words, many 
tautologous and dull. This is a dull, sad document, and lies as 
heavily as the average War Memorial on what had once been the 
wild, volatile spirits of the too many who are gone too soon. 

Mrs. Lofts’ new novel has the attraction of being set in the far-off 
and romantic Banda, the isle of spices: it is concerned with the 
eager, adventurous, often unscrupulous rise to power of the early 
colonists, the secret rivalry and sometimes treacherous collusion of 
the European nations for the riches represented in the nutmeg, the 
exploitation of native by white man and the revolt and retaliation of 
the former ; and, within this tale of public greed and aggrandisement, 
with the private development of a woman, the heroine Annabet van 
Goens, who comes to the islands as the “glove” bride 
of the richest merchant of the colony and finds there, not 
only her husband, but her health and her love for another man. 
The course of this love, springing from an encounter of a few days 
and thereafier nourished on nothing but imagination, is not altogether 
convincing, and the final act of the heroine, her heroic murder 
the leader of the natives, an evil done im the “ cause of mercy and 
justice, in the right spirit to prevent greater evil,” does not seem 
to be either quite credible or quite in character. “The very loathing 
of what she did made the blow one of unimaginable violence.” Is 
‘the consequence, one wonders, very likely? But this, perhaps, is 
to cavil unnecessarily: novels have to get finished somehow, and 
what more suitable than to finish a tale of greed, rapine and 
slaughter with a blow of unimaginable violence? 

Mrs. Mike is a very simple story—simple in manner—but treating 
of such courage, endurance and resourcefulness as seem by no means 
simple to us pampered dwellers in cities of the temperate zone. Its 
situation is Hudson’s Hope, a point in the fur-trading Arctic 
belt of Canada ; its time the first decade of our century ; its narrator, 
Mrs. Mike, sixteen years old when she marries her “ Mountie,” is 
an ordinarily reared Boston girl. She tells the story of her first 
years of married life with clear and innocent realism ; she fills it with 
good detail about the habits of badgers, wolves, etc., and with 
knowledgeable, sympathetic observation of Cree and Blackfoot 
Indians. Humour runs gently and sentiment is old-fashioned, ex- 
trovert and true ; and the courage of the heroine and her friends, so 
much under-written but so well proportioned to disparate events, 
illuminates the whole. A simple story—this reviewer reaa every 
word of it with zest and pleasure 

Georgia Boy is a tiny little book of short pieces by the famous 
American writer, Erskine Caldwell—humorous episodes of boyhood 
with “my old man,” “Ma” and the coloured man, Handsome 
Brown, for cast. They are monotonous pieces, lacking in variation 


of fun, but they seem incontrovertibly true to their kind of life. 
Kate O’Brien. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHEN normally staid industrial Ordinary shares, such as Woolworth 
fluctuate within extremes of 10 per cent. in less than a week it js 
clear enough that the ayerage investor is finding it hard to make 
up his mind, It is also convincing proof that the much-vaunted 
jobbing mechanism of the Stock Exchange is creaking rather badly 
As I have often emphasised in these notes, markets are now 
ridiculously “ thin,” in the sense that jobbers are unwilling to take 
up positions either one way or the other, with the inevitable result 
that prices swing about violently in response to any modest buying 
or selling. While one can scarcely blame the jobber for refusing 
to take a view which may cost him a good deal of money if he js 
wrong it is nevertheless a poor advertisement for the market when 
price movements, on a small turnover, read like a fever chart. 
Gone, it seems, are the days when men of substance woud pit their 
wits against the nervous seller or the over-optimistic buyer and 
take a chance on being wrong, though I must add that part of the 
trouble today is the lack of full “ continuation ” facilities for “ bulls” 
and “ bears.” 
INVESTORS SEEK BARGAINS 


Given the existing technical conditions the investor must be 
prepared for wider fluctuations than the day-to-day news would 
justify. He must even~expect to see purely technical influences 
causing movements in prices which seem quite irrational against the 
background of events. This week’s behaviour of the market, for 
example, would need a lot of explaining to the ordinary economic 
observer. The outlook in the broadest sense is no better than when 
the crisis broke ; the coal position has deteriorated and there is no 
solid ground for expecting any immediate American help. Yet 
industrial share prices have moved up and in many instances have 
recovered the losses of the previous fortnight. The explanation, at 
least partially, is technical. Jobbers were over-sold and the 
pessimists in the City had taken debentures on the “ bear” side, 
Only a modest volume of buying was therefore needed to set prices 
rising. But it is also true that sentiment has strengthened to a 
point at which many investors with available funds have been 
prepared to look for bargains after the fall. For this cautious 
hopefulness there is something to be said except on the theory that 
financial troubles will prevent the world from satisfying the 
enormous banked-up demands which still exist and that further tax 
imports will dim the outlook for Ordinary shares. 4 think the 
scales are fairly evenly balanced and would certainly advise a cautious 
policy until this country’s position is a good deal clearer. 


A GOOD SHIPPING SHARE 


In the recent set-back in markets the shipping share group has, 
rather surprisingly, proved as vulnerable as any. The explanation 
offered by jobbers is that the substantial rise which took place in 
leading shipping shares during the past two years attracted a 
speculative following to the market and resulted in weak positions 
being built up. So far as earnings are concerned, there are no 
indications of any weakening in freight rates, and it seems clear 
that except for the companies mainly dependent on luxury passenger 
traffic, profits could only be seriously affected in the event of a 
shrinkage of international trade. ‘ 

Meantime, at the low levels to which share prices have fallen 
some of the leading companies seem to offer good opportunities 
for the long-term investor. A case in point is the 16s. units of the 
Britain Steamship Company, now quoted around 35s. Some few 
months ago the market quotation was 58s., but the capital was 
doubled in June by an issue of new shares with the backing of 
Morgan Grenfell and Co., the merchant bankers, made at a price 
of 42s. In the depressed conditions of the market a substantial 
part of this issue was left on the hands of underwriters and the 
natural result has been a slide in the market price to the present 
level. This company operates the Watts-Watts Line running 
between the East Coast of Canada and the Continent, and has 
recently put in hand a considerable new building programme. For 
1946 profits amounted to over 70 per cent. on the issued capital, 
out of which a 15 per cent. dividend was paid, and the directors 
intimated when the new issue was made in June that there shou 
be no difficulty in maintaining the 15 per cent. rate on the doubled 
capital. At 35s. the yield offered is practically 7 per cent., which 
seems a generous return on the equity of a sound shipping concern 
with first-class management. In any improvement in general market 
conditions these shares should stage a good recovery. 
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ACROSS 


. Cold bird in hundreds for tired 


politicians. (8.) 
Is the seaman unable to go to the 
university ? ©.) 

“Her ——— to Aleppo gone, master 
of the Tiger” (Shakespeare). (8.) 
The little beast gets round her. (6.) 
Wordsworth’s solitary land-girl. (6.) 
Develop a plague if the Balkans. (8.) 
But its inmates are not necessarily 
contrite. (12.) . 

Paul's honesty will blossom, if pro- 
perly arranged. (12.) 


23. Objects of concentrated gazing. (8.) 


I smoke for a change. (6). 

——, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken ” 
(Shelley). (6.) 

Rubber weathercock, used by the 
Navy? (8.) 

Mounts. (6.) 

Stage spouse. (8.) 


DOWN 
Fellow gardener, in short, though 
warlike (6.) 
Yoke. (6.) 
On which two “fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease.” (7.) 
“What if we still - on, We two, 
With life for ever old yet new” 
(Browning). (4.) 
It shows how it goes across the boat. 
(7.) 
A painter (anag.). (8.) 
Shilling corsets? (8.) 
Offices abroad. (7.) 





14. Given distinguishing marks at the 
time of the first Passover. (7.) 


16. Addison’s epithet for the firmament. 


(8.) 
17. . caiteshah s appeal for raw material ? 


8.) 

19. Dressed. (7.) 

20. “*“———! My pulse, as yours, doth 
temperately keep time” (Shake- 
speare). (7.) 

21. A chirpy little thing. (6.) 

22. All present and correct, Sir. (6.) 

25. “And all I ask is a ship And 
a@ star to steer her by” (Masefield). 
(4.) 





SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 440. 








SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 26th 


The winner of Crossword No. 440 is: Mr. E. T. RuppLE, San Marco, 
The Common, Gerrards Cross. 


WRARZRAA TAZA 
Sampson Low 





RARZARE 











10s. 


Just published 


WINNING HAZARD 
NOEL WYNYARD 


An epic adventure in Southern Seas 


The remarkable story of a small group of men who sailed into 
Singapore Harbour and sank 37,000 tons of enemy shipping 
at a time when the Japanese held overwhelming superiority. 

“ This astounding record of jungle, islands, night voyages 
and harbours at midnight.”—Joseph Taggart: The Star. 


With a foreword by Tue EArt or Gowrie, V.C. 
6d. 
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THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THB WORLD 












To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 

suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 

able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 
delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 


Rothman of PM Mall 





















IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated l Oharter 1939.) 


Patron—HiS MOST GR cious MAJESTY THe KING 


President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 “under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a eentre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our knowledge has so increased that 


the disease is now curable in ever greater num 
LEGACIES, 


mbers 
DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS “ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK, 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


Holburt 


Waring, Bt. at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


Lendon, W.C.2 
FORM OF a 
I hereby bequeath the = of 2 to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holbuart Melia, Landen at Dege 
of Surgeons of ~~» Lincoln's — pee ce W.0.2, for the 
purpose of Scientifi urer’s 


Teceipt shall be a eed discharge for pt  ~ 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters.“ Mim. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, 


CCIDENT sickness insurances, 10/- yriy. Choice of sev- 
eral house purchase schemes.—Horwooo, Turvey, Beds 
CCREDITED face masseuse can visit a few ladies’ 
homes.—'Phone Cunningham 86 
GREAT saving; Suits, Uvercoa., turned equal to new 
from 80s.; list free; good clothes need highest grade 
super tailoring.— Water's Scientiri. TURNING AND TAILOR- 
inc Works Lro., 46, Ilford Lane, Iiford, Essex. (Dept. 76.) 
LL AMERICAN MAGAZINES available. A year’s post 
free supply of Saturday Ev. Post, 50/-; Look, 20/3; 
Travel, 25/-; Coronet, 15/-.—For ful] list send 56.a.e. to 
Witten, Lro. (Dept. 38), 120, St. Georges Rd., London, E.10. 
LL_ THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR INHERITANCE 
English Literature is the world’s best; its. riches 
are at your disposal in the new Course written for the 
London Schoo! of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous 
author and broadcaster Whether as a means to serious 
study or as ® guide and introduction to all that is best 
in English, this course is ideal Other courses in 
Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free advice 
from: Prospectus Dept., Lonpon Scoot oF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus 4574 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—kEsquire. Good Housekeeping, 
4 Look, Life, etc Yearly subscriptions arranged to all 
leading magazines, ideal birthday gifts. 12 page descriptive 
book let THomas anno Co. 161-8 Layton Rd Blackpool 
NEW TYPE ANNUITY almost Tax Free for many 
years, no capital loss, but Dovstinc or TRESLING your 
income, can now be bought from leading Insurance Co 
Por full details state age and amt. of cap. avail.—Box 952 
POLLO.—The Collectors’ Monthly Art Magazine. 
Sept. issue contains articles on Current Art Shows, 
Chinese Lacquer Bristol Vases Furniture, Heraldry, 
Glass and Saleroom prices Annual subscription, £2 
—Arotto, 10, Vigo Street. W.1 Specimen copy, 3s. 6d 
RE YOU IN the London Telephone Directory? No? 
Then -how can your friends get in touch with you? 
It’s very simp.e.—For details write to Dept. 19, Finvers, 
Lto., 77. Dean Street, London, W.1, or ‘phone Ger. 9050 
fa = ZRACEINE two-room self-contained furnished FPilatlet 
Single only. H. and c., use of bathroom Including 
light, 70s. per week.—Mrs. Massett, 27 Upper Addison 
Gardens. W.14 PARK 9636 ; 
UTUMN PREVIEW.—The new Leodian models for 
Autumn together with the latest range of fine quality 
wool cloths are now ready. Models to measure from 86/-. 
Write today (postcard, please) for catalogue and patterns. 
—Lrootan (SP. 43) Union House Bridge Street. Leeds 2 
a EAUTIFUL large light brown crocodile leather Handbag, 
leather lined. perfectly new, bargain, £7.—Box 190a 
YANCER SUFFERER. 47397. Poor man (45), in hopeless 
condition. Wife visits him in hospital daily, but cannot 
afford to take the little comforts that mean so much 
This ts but one of many sad cases for whom funds are 
urgently required. Jewellery welcomed and sold.—NatTionaL 
Socrery ror Cancer Retier, Dept G.7. 47, Victoria Street, 


5.W.1 
NANCER of the lung and other diseases of the chest are 
being treated with remarkable success by surgical 
methods at BROMPTON. the world’s leading Chest Hos- 
pital Many patients are restored to a measure of good 
health or to actual cure. We depend on you to help us.— 
Tur Treasurer, Brompton Hospital. London, 8.W.3 








THE 


KEN 
BOOKSHOP 
for all the 


BEST MODERN BOOKS 


Special Technical and 


Commercial Departments 


84, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


(Telephone: Victoria 2738) 











PURELY PERSONAL 





ROSSWORDS SOLVED ... 

there’s nothing like the quiet 
solace of a King Six Cigar (1/6d. 
each) to smooth away any cross 
word. 














B.Sc. ECON. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


@ The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the University 
of London may advantageously be taken by 
men or women seeking or holding government 
or municipal posts, or executive appointments 
in commerce or industry. 


@ Study for the Degree, which may be taken 
without residence at the University or attend- 
ance at lectures, covers a course of wide and 
interesting reading. Candidates are required 
to pass, after Matriculation, two examina- 
tions, the Intermediate and the Final. U.C.C., 
founded 1887, prepares students by post. The 
College is an Educational Trust, not conducted 
primarily asa profit-making concern. Highly 
qualified tutors. Low fees; instalments. Free 
re-preparation in the event of failure, 


@ PROSPECTUS 


giving full particulars, post free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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MOBILE SOUND-RECORDING 
TEAM for the use of choral 
societies, choirs, bands, soloists, 
private and public functions of all 
kinds. Any number of records 
supplied from master impressions. 
Fully qualified engineers in attend- 
ance. Write for price list, or 
phone. Distance no object. 


OF READING 
Telephone: 4F4/l/ 





ELLERMAN 














AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH CAPETOWN 
Af Q C PORT ELIZABET 


EAST LONDON 


DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue IO1L. 
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EAUTIFUL Furnished Fiat available, cow 
5S. coast Cornwall. Reasonable winter rent. "meen 


ment indoors and out if required.—Box 192a 


6 


‘YOFFEE OF THE FINEST PRE-WAR QUALITY. Roasted 


and ground on day of dispatch. 1 Ib. 3/ 
4d., 3] lbs, 10/-, 6 Ibs. 18/- inc. pstg Jimsiee Pee 
N.3. Speci 


tions Ltp., 118, Ballards Lane, London, 
for over 40 years. (14 highest awards.) 


‘NOINS and MEDALS.—Best prices paid for colections 
also for gold and rare silver pieces. Standard Cata. 


logue of English Coins 5s.; Seaby’s monthly Coin and 


Medal Bulletin, 2s. 6d. per annum.—B,. A. Seas 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1:. 712. © 


I UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in twelve 


2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for first 


lesson to (8.R.2), Dutton 92 Great Russeli St., Wo.1. 
JRUNANCE —Recionat Trust, Lr., 8, Clifford Street, New 


Bond Street, London. W.1. Telephone REGent §9g3 


and REGent 2914. 
Fo verbatim reporting of any type of conference or 


discussion apply to Tf&e Lonpon ScHoot or STENOTYPING, 


229/231 High Holborn, London W.C.1 HOLborn 5104. 


ANDBAGS REPAIRED AT REASONABLE COST py 
Handbag makers, Post bag for FREE ESTIMATE to 


Manetta Hanosacs, 38, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 


I 


EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 
196 


cannot supp.y new covers at present.—Heat & Son, 
Tottenham Court Road 


" 1 
AL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT. 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. Morning Coffee. Lunch and Tes. 


Wines by the glass by T. A. Layton 
A 


L’S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
their own manufacture. Will owners in the London 


area please send full particulars to HEAL anp Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W 


q 


EAL’S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts tn good con- 
dition particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
iilted and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of Old 


Brocades.—Will owners please send descriptions to Hea 
AND Son. 196. Tottenham Court Road. 


w 
EAL’S wish to buy glass candlesticks and candelabra 
with pendant lustres Will owners please send full 


particulars to Heat & San Ltp.. 196. Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. 


I 


ELP your European friends without depleting Britain's 
larder by sending a parcel direct from the Dominions 


For 30s. you can send a fully insured parcel containing 
10 lbs. of food to any address on the Continent, including 
the British and American zones of Germany.—Write to 
Barittsn Overseas Suprty Co., Lto., 3 Brookside, Heading. 
ton, Oxford 


OW to Stop Smoking. Suave money. Safeguard health 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for booklet of World 


FPamous Remedy.—Stantey Instirors Lp. (Dept. 11). 265, 
Strand. London 


NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn end moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 


stockings in three days. Call a a marking damage.— 


Beit INvisiste Menpers. Lip 


New Bond &t., A 





THE 


BANK-INSURANCE 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services. 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 


reserves, thus adding to capital values 
and to earning powers. 


A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
ment in these ‘gilt-edged’ equities is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for prices and dividends. 

| Bank-Units. A ‘spread over shares of | 
35 British, Dominion and Colonial 
banks and 7 discount companies. 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 51 British, Dominion and 
Colonial banks and British insurance 
companies. 











Mgrs.:Bank Insurance TrustCorp.Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 








muni INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £20,000,000 unum 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


CAN Imported Cigars.— * Senesco Selected Im- 
. 5) inches, 96s. 6d. 
r box of 25. 
ent Street, London, W.1. Esta’ 
TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 
ritain who have sent their old felts in 
Hats are still needed in ;_ - 
ay quantities, will be accepted gladly a. 
Soest SECRETARY Guy's Hospital. London Bridge, S 
+ yourse!f! Understand others! Our character oe. 
are useful to the individual, firms, teachers. No 
telling. be ~~ reputation; exc. refs. Scientific 
ertane Details: K. Casewitz, THe GraPHoLocy 
pene Hane, writing Specialists), 424, Holloway Rd., N.7. 
Wine at Layton’s Wine Room. 24, Duke 
se Manchester Sa.), W.1. Welbeck 8808. 
iyraik MAID sells mode! “Zowns on commission _with- 
M’ out, quo pon: Alterations.—6. Derby ©treet. Curzon 


DSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s can now 

prrat, BE repairs to meta] bedsteads, cots and metal 

rine mattresses.—Hea. & Son. 196, Tottenham Court 
wi 


JRES exquisitely painted on ivory froin photo- 
wes by Exhibitor, R.A. M erate fee. Specimens 
yat.— 28. Chorley Rd.. Parbold Lance 

RK ~ hs London nanan 
Woremee,- 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO. 23, 

ss. TYPED Fes ls. 9d. per 1,000 words, carbons 

e 4 Also PLAYS TRANSLATIONS French, German, 
tralian, éc. Prices om enquiry Miss Harper, 4 Taviton 
sireet, London, W.C 

TEW Grounds sheets. double texture. 78in. x 36in., 15/- 
N each. New Plastic Tablecloths, 54in. x 54in., in green, 
blue, 25s. each. All goods carr free Satisfaction or money 
beck.—H. Conway, Ltp (Dept 48) 174 Stoke Newington 
Church Street. London N.16 

YLON PARACHUTE MATERIAL, new. white only, 
N fine quality. Idea) sizes for making undersets blouses, 
nighidresses, pyjamas, children’s frocks, pillow-cases, 
headsquares, &c Suitable stentil and embroidery work 
Limited stocks. In £3 pc ‘s., post free. Strict satisfaction or 
money refunded guarantee —Cheques, postal orders. &c., 
to Bassey Bros. (Dept. S.N.), Merchants, Willington, Beds 
RDINARY writing at 100-120 words per minute. All 

languages Test lessou 3d.—Durtons SPreepworps 
($51), 92-3. Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
SOUTH AFRICA in 4 days. Immediate vacancies £180 

inclusive Passports arranged Unlimited baggage 
Abe Australia, £335.—Ackroyn's, 84. Jermyn Street, 8.W.1 

3292 


Letters 
w.c. 


a BLAZING . . . but ESCAPF certain for you and 
Ss family (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cos: £10 Details 1d. stamp.— 
low Keer & Co. (M/chr.). Lip., Northwich 20, Cheshire 
iy FOOD SITUATION. The interesting Correspondence 

Course in Food Values will show you how to make the 
Write for partics: S.D.T., THe 


mst of your rations 
Aybrook 


Cumunc Corresponpence Cottece Ltp., 34-37, 
Sweet, London. W.1 
ME is precious. You need not make that trip to town. 
Lonpon Person Service will buy anything, do anything 
for you. Details, L.P.S., 64 Maury Road, London, N.16 
T° jet, furnished, October to March, thatched cottage 
near Bude, North Cornwall On bus route Sitting- 
mom, dining-room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms. Smal! rent to 
good tenants.—Write Lamsert, 5 Cliff Gardens, Scunthorpe, 
inshire 
LONG a smoke of high degree, 
You can't mistake its pedigree 
PING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work. 
Prompt, persona] service; 14 yrs." exp. Exc. refs. 
Shorthand Terms reasonabje.—Marcuertre Watts, 6, 
Halifax Pl., Leeds, 12 
PING accepted. experienced secretary, 
business letters, &c.—Ring or 
any morning 
PVARNING —The Germans have taught us that Sadism 
in films is the curtain-raiser to the enthronement 
Remember Hitler? It could 
you can stop it. Read ‘“‘ The World Is 
PS So M. M. Robson, 12s. 6d.— 
. 9, _Eastbury Court, Kensington, w.i4 
ld. Disused, Out of Order. 
Top prices pald Send Registered Cash or offer by 
tturn.—KAY'S (SN) 19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester.4. 
j JELL-FURNISHED Bed-Sitting Room, constant h.w 
central areas 3 gns. p.w.—36 Holland Villas Road. 


authors’ com- 
telegraph, 


a Sadism to State power. 


nsington 
VW POR. PROFIT. —Send for free wa .—REGENT 
G 


InstiruTe — 85G). Palace Gate 
500 sheets good white bank typinz paper 4/6. Ex 
500’s 3.6 Post pd.—W. Trrmate, Eniniskil en, ‘UK. 

EDUCATIONAL 


SHRIDGE BERKHAMSTED, pense. 
General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B.. D 
Mbridge is a residential College for education in Citizen. 
and provides an open forum fo: discussion. Course 
4 Week-end 17th-20th October, 1947. India at the Cross 
Rads. Subject The New India Constitution: The Rt 
fim. R. A. Butler. M.P., The Strategical Position of India 
i Relation to Imperial Defence: Lt.-General Sir John 
Smyne K.C.B..C.B.E. The Future of Rural India: F. L 
C.LE..M.C The Future of Burma: 
CM.G., C.B.E The Course assemblies 
and disperses early Monday morning 
3s.—Application for enrolment should 
“ BURSAR Ashridge. Berkhamsted, Herts 
Litt! e Gaddesden 3191 

ICHELEY HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for boys 
He ly surroundings. large estate, home 
al attention by qualified teaching and 
few vacancies exist for the September 

or prospectus apply Major E. A. Meacsr. B 
(Bons Chicheley Hall Newport Pagnall Bucks 

Phone: North Crawley 233 

AVESTON HALL. Nuthurst, Horsham. Sussex, for boys 
and girls preparatory age. So education; family 
— a graduate staff Also Senior 
bias.—Apply ParncirpaL (Lower 





(Prameipal: 
M.C 


fees + ESPANOL Spanish Classes (Elementary 
Intermediate and Advanced) by native teachers 
ins September 22nd Pupi!s tty advised to 
re that date.—58 Princes Gate. S.W.7. KEN. 3139. 
A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH Coenen pe. 
Dersonal. No text-hooks needed. Fee £6 
bus and particulars apply Box No. 27a 
USSIAN lessons by a lady educated in a Russian 
University.—Box 182 
ANISH LITERARY 


“PUBLICATION: Bourrin Dex 
Insrizvro ESPANOL 


58 Princes Gate, S 

GODRIC’S COLLEGE FOR SEC RETARIAL AND 
” ALLIED CAREERS, 49, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, 
3. A sound trai ning for good posts 


SEPTEMBER 12, 


FILM SCRIPTWRITING 
COMPETITION 


Prizes of 


£75"£50 


The Central Office of Information is looking 
for new talent among free-lance writers, and 
offers the above prizes in a competition for 
documentary film scripts. 


%* write to-day for full details and entry 
forms to Films Division, Central Office 
of Information, Nergeby House, 83 Baker 
Street, London, W.1. 

















He tind) atever your work, whatever 
r t your pleasure, health must 
come first. Here in the Derby- 
shire Hills health comes smiling to those who 
seek it; if you desire rest or recreation, there 
are concerts, golf, tennis, bowls, croquet, etc., 
and the pleasure of company where the daily 
average of visitors is 200. 


Smedley’s 
at Matlock 


Every modern treatment. Baths staff of forty, 
two Resident Physicians. 
Tariff on application. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO, MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Phone : Matlock 17( five lines). 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 








HASTINGS & EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 185) 
WELLINGTON PLACE » HASTINGS 
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APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 


ISTANT, art gallery and bookseller. Interesting 
work, excellent prospects. Commencing salary £ 
& year.—Write, stating qualifications, to Box 197a. 
Alt RACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for Literary Aspirants te 
stu ay ort-story writing under expert opierial super. 
vision. ividual tuition guaranteed.—Box 
(umencanns EDUCATION COMMITTES.- po pa 
BRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND ScHOOL oF ARI.— 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL.—Applicants should be ‘aber 
in Honours of a British University, or possess an equivalen! 
qualification. The scope of the College, which is the centre 
of adult education in Cambridge and district, is both 
humane and vocational, and there are canteens, ga 
and common rooms with a Club Supervisor. Salary Bf 008 
x £50 - £1,250. Beginning salary in eecordance with 
experience and qualifications. A_ form of application 
which must be returned by September 30th, 1947, togeth 
with a prospectus of the College. will be sent on recet 
of a stamped addressed envelope by the Cmier Epucation 
Orricer (T), Shire Hall, Can:bridge. - 
[Prox EDUCATION COMMITTEE require residential 
staf! for the Committee's hostels for ee bY. 
children Exmouth Teignmouth and To’ J 
rates are paid, t.e., Cooks £128 per annum, and ae 
tics £94 per annum, plus residentia] emoluments valued 
at £78 per annum.—Application forms may be obtained 
from the Cuter EpucaTion Orricer, Castle Street, Exeter. 
I ADY SEC., 38, good speeds, initiative, accustomed inter- 
4 viewing Free Oct. Yorkshire Home Counties or 
Coast.—_Box 174a 
post with responsibil ity and sc 
perienced secretary, aged 27, in 
or hospital.—.Box 194a. 
IVATE Secretary, ex-V.A.D., 23, public sch., 
pleted training, requires responsible post.- 
JBLICITY OFFICER to take charge of advertising 
Press work, interna] and external relations requi 
by a large progressive firm at its headquarters near 
London Some technical and/or industrial experience 
essential. Good prospects.—Applications, quoting refer- 
ence TS/13, should be addres: to Box 196a. 
bbe AINED Shorthand Typist, ex-Wren, 25, desires inter- 
esting secretaria] post in London, starting Oct ° 
"Box 1180 non-commercial. Able drive and maintain car, 
Ox ii 
‘HE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION and COUNCIL 
FOR EDUCATION IN WORLD CITIZENSHIP invite 
applications for appointment as Education Officer of UNA 
and Secretary of the CEWC. Preference wil] be given to 
candidates with one or more of the following qualifica- 
tions: a good degree, experience of teaching, administration 
and youth work. Salary £500 p.a.—Application forms may 
be had from EsTas.isHMENT Orricer. UNA. 11 Maiden Lane, 
London, W.C.2, on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 
YNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, Oxford. have ‘eo for 
/ an assistant with . ~~ of foreign of 
academic and educationa! type Applicants Spoute “give 
details of experience and qua)lifications.Box 
OUNG man public school requires position  ibliching 
firm or author. 3) years publishing house reading 
MSS, advertising, shorthand 130, typewriting 60.—Box 19la. 
EXHIBITIONS 
UTUMN COLLECTION of early = be x x Colours, 
at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
EXHIBITION to mark meres 4 anniversary; 
hotographs, books, prints etc., at Friendship House, 
15, Devonshire Street, W.1, from September 8 to October 4. 
Weekdays 10-8. Admission free 
OYLES ART GALLERY.—David Wright’s Young 
Ladies. Diy. 9-6 till 26th Sept (inc Sats), Adm. free. 
121. Charing Cross Road. W.C.2 
ype. IN PHOTOGRAPHS. Exhibition under the auspices 
of the Public Relations Department of the Office of t 
High Commissioner for India. Held at Inpia House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. weekdays 10-6 Sats. 10-1. Adm. free. 
M*8 LOWE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street, 8.W.1, 
* Watercolours of Provence” by Lucien Jacques. 
From Sept. 8th-20th, 10-5, exc. Sats. 
CENTLY arrived from the Continent—colour repro- 
Rouault, ete.— 
Charing Cross. 


required by ex- 
ueational institution 


ust com- 
188a. 





ductions of Monet, Cézanne, Rousseau. 
Pmorenix Gattery, 38, William IV S&t., 
Mon.-Fri., 9.30-6. 
ETTINGS FOR PICTURES.—A Gopies of pictures in 
settings of antique and er urnishings— Heat's, 
196. Tottenham Court Road. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
RAMHS-GORtSERe COMMEMORATION 1947. 
Organised by the B.B.C. 
AL HALL, Westminster. 
one 
8ZIG 


Pierre 
FOURNIER 





Ernest Element (Violin) 
James Merrett (Double-Bass) 
SIX SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
Beptember 22nd. 24th, 26th, 29th. October Ist, 3rd, at 8. 
eu scription: 62/6, 52/6, 37/6 25/-. 15/-. Single: 12/6, 
10 7/6, 6/-, 3/-, and programme details from Ises AND 
a Ltp., 124. Wigmore Street, W.1. (Wel. 8418), Hall, 
(Whi. 4259) and usual Agents 
1ALTO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng. subtitles Progs. 
begin 125 2.45. 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7.15. 
THEATRE. Fisherton Street, Salisbury. 
Lessees: The Arts Counci] of Great 
Licensee: Henry Shute The Theatre will be 
availabie during the Summer, 1948. for Summer Scnoors, 
Conrerencts, &c.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
RESIDENT MANAGER 





LECTURES 

N Y THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW, lecture by Charles 
4! Ashleigh, on Tuesday, September 16tb, 7.30.— 

FrienosHie Hovust, 15 Devonshire Street, . 
JSYCHICAL RESEARCH.—Fou: public lectures at Cax- 
ton Hall, Westminister. S.W.1. at 3 p.m, on Friday, 
September 19; Friday, October 17; Friday, November 21; 
gas .n December 12, 1947. The lectures will be given 
H. Salter, President of the Society for Psychical 
Research Professor H. H. Price, Dr. 8S. G. Soal, and Pro- 
fessor C. D. Broad. A Discussion Meeting will be held on 
Friday, January 16, 1948 Admission free. Tickets’ for 
reserved seats may be obtained in advance from the 
SecreTaRyY OF THE SocieTy For PsycuicaL Reszaacn, 31, 

Tavistock Square. London W.C.1 

NOVIET SCIENCE, lecture by Dr. W. Wooster, on Friday, 
Sepeemper I pa. at 7.30.—Frienpsnire House, 15 Devon- 
hire Street, 
QOuRCE of Occult Enowledge, Mrs. Josephine Ransom. 





- Sunday Sept. 14th, p.m.—Twe Treesornicat 
Society, 50, Gloucester Beeea, wi! 











HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
A LOVELY September or October Hotmir can still be 
arranged on the Dalmatian Coast. Visitors returning 
from Yugoslavia report a wonderful time Sixteen days, 
65 gns.—Write, Painwars & Swinrory Travel, DerastMEnr 
(G.), Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London, 
6.W.1 Telephone Abbey 2214 The directors deal 





ersonally with your arrangements 
OLT HEAD HOTEL, SALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON 
Superiatively love witn sea and woodlan Fe ew 
vacancies from mid-Sept. and Oct at this well app 
d 


hotel, where meals are gece aad bar well stocke Pr D.. 
Noeman Lone, B.B.¢ 180 
\LIFF HEAD HOTEL, “CARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, 
CORNWALL.—Vacancies during lovely month of 
September Visit this grand coast and enjoy the 
intimate atmosphere and perfect comfort at this very 
well-appointed tel. Excellent meals. Golf, tennis, etc, 
Club Licence Tel.: Par. 125 
FU ASTHOURNE BELLE VUE HOTEL (on _ sea_ front), 
directly opposite Pier Accommodation 100 Excellent 
Cuisine —"Phone. 3203 
| es —Paying guests desired. Comfortable country house 
Hunting, horses kept. Fires. e.l., own sitting room 
me.—Box l3la 


Rough shooting. Gshing; Bridge Chdn. welc 
iter holiday in 


ASTBOURNE.—THE CAVENDISH. A wi 





4 warmth and comfort In this luxuriously appointed 
hotel on the Grand Parade you will find a perfect service 
and an excellent cuisine Central heating throughout 


Private bathrooms Cocktail bar Telephones in every 
room Special winter terms on application Proprietors 
Pimm's Ltd Manager: P. CHURCHMAN Telephone: East- 
bourne 2740 
‘\SPLANADE.—Scarborough’s tonic air is at its best 
at the Esplanade Private Hotel, where every bedroom 
bas a sea view Every comfort.—Tarif from MANacer 
Belmont Road. Scarborough. ‘Phore 1411 
ep *MooTs S. Devon.—Pencarwict Hots, Much sought 
after for winter residence on account of the genial 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. htg. 
Gas fires and A &c <, bedrooms Sunny central posi- 
tion overlook 


sea 3307 
Jpoxcourt HOTEL. EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


Delightful for winter residence A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed- 
rooms which include self-contained suites Central 
heating throughout Lift all floors Faces South over- 
looking sea, and stands in its own charming grounds 
adjoining Golf Course Free Golf Hard Tennis Court 
Licensed. Telephone 2277 

YENTLEWOMAN would like another as P.G. from 

t. lst, Teignmouth, 3) gns.—Box 189a 
G RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Comiesege —Guests received 
for periods of one or two week 
NOWLE GRANGE HOTEL SIDMOUTH, SOUTH 
DEVON.—This most attractive house in a 
beautiful arden is very peaceful and only few 


minutes rom sea Large well-appointed rooms. 

Hot and cold Reliably goo! meals Tennis court. 

Telephone: 7 

NV ANATON, Devon.—To be let furnished from Michael- 
mas “ EBWORTHY.” a convenient house with 


charming moorland views. 2 sit., 6 bed, 2 bath, kitchen, 
etc. Indoor sanitation, phone, garage for two, near church 


and village.—Apply Owner, Clifden, Teignm 
TR LAUNCESTON, Cornwall OLD TREE HOUSE 
HOTEL Forget drudgery this Winter. Live a care- 
free life in this well managed and beauti a appointed 
mansion Golf, tennis, riding free Trout shing, etc. 
From a gns. Tel.: Launceston 347 
|. oe VUD.—A_ quiet resident! Hotel with beautiful 
gar tas of 5 acres within easy access of City and 


West End 60 bedrooms, excellent chef, passenger lift 
to al) floors Pully licensed Terms, from 4) =. a 
week —Miss Granam Manageres Queen's Hotel hurch 
nad Upper Norwood. § E.1 Tel Liv. 1616 
AYING GUESTS, EIRE.—Country Place, every modern 
comfort; fires; own sitting-room, if desired; shooting, 
Gshing, hunting within reach.—Box 169a 
UIET holiday in old Bucks farmhouse. Immediate vac. 
Good food. Hot baths. From 4 gns.—Box 139a. 
UIET Country House. Kentish Orchards. Good Table. 
From 4) gns.—Hazetwoon House. Hadlow. Kent 
EIGATE.—Well- -appointed Guest House; beautiful sur- 
roundings; excellent centre for coast ~ London. 
Tennis, garage, rooms = fires, fitted basins ow avail- 
able from 4) gns amped envelope.—Oashurst Gusst 
ouss, Somers Road, Re igate. Tel.: 32. 
OSS-ON-WYE.—Idea! wd centre and winter resort. 
Warm house, h. & all rooms, excellent cooking. 
Reduced terms October to “May.—Tus Wre Valter Guest 
Hovst, Walford Road 
comne. S. DEVON. TIDES REACH HOTEL.— 
Enjoys the fairest view in all lovely Devon. V i. 
cies from September 13th. Beside & delightful sandy 
cove. Own ts, bathing floats Bere isely oe 


able and well appointed. Good meais.—T 
YT. IVES, Cornwali.—Taertorma» "Manoa Hore... 
ed 6th tember A ierce beautifully 


appointed and modernly equipped country manor ip 
14 acres lovely grounds right beside the sea. Licensed.— 
Write Mas Hawter Resident Director Tel.: 240 
SOUTH OOAST. “+ _o a Full Boa 
Residence, good food 5 min. from centre of 
Bognor. Terms from 4 ros } J “Bes stay. “ Sea Bank," 
Outram Rd., Felpham, nor Regis. 
)WLIZERLAND.—Guests recetved in large and splendidly 
situated Chalet in Swiss Alps Winter § , spring 
ski-ing, summer and -utumn seasons References ¢ex- 
changed.—Mr. anp Mas. C. B. W Attistows, Chalet, Bon 


d'Ocex 

~— OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye. has now re- 
opened Good food soft beds. & warm hotel. 

Radiators and hot water in every bedroom 
YHILE the Petrol Ration ts still available have a 
\ motoring tour of Central Scotland with Headquarters 
at ALLAN WATER_ HOTE BRIDGE OF ALLAN.” 
Within easy reach of Gleneag ro Trussachs, historic 
t s, Rob Roy 














Stirling Bannockburn, Grampi — 

country All bedrooms fitted th “runni water, tele- 

phones and electric fires Spa us lounges, recreation 
hard tennis court. Excel- 





room, ballroom and billiard room 
lent cuisine.—Te application to Resripenrt MANACcER 
*"Phone: Bridge 2293 Accommodation available 
September and October 
Vive YE VALLEY.—Small, private hote » main Mon- 
yuth to Chepstow Road, 234 mis. from Monmouth, 
has vacancies for both long- and sho! term guests. 
Individual attention, exc. cooking, interior sprung matts.. 
h & c. water in bedrooms.—Apply. C. ¥ oe, - = 
wood.” Redbrook. near Monmouth *Phon Mon. 18 
= EATON PLACE, 8.W.1.—Tel.: SLO “e110 & oid. 
85, Well-appointed single and double r ns priv. bath- 
Breakfast only. Comforta>le surroundings, 





rooms en suite 


with service and personal consideration Short or long 
stays entertained.—Tue MAnaceress Miss ST&eoMaN. 





SEPTEMBER 


B52 THE SPECTATOR, 








THE BLACK LIO 

pe 

sh Shooting, providing a good mi xed b 

Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"I am a part of all that I have met.” 


LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. 


under the personal direction of ‘Col 
who also own Sewele H ou 


F ami ly Hot a close te 
ar anager: 


Trust Houses, Limited 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. 


of p rag sno Thee and wine procurable 
MOOR HALL HOTEL 
this Country House, ten minutes from Bexhill, 
HAZELWOOD HOTEL 


BRIMPTON GRANGE 
Offers really warm and 


and comfortable mansion 


PULBOROUGH, Sussex. 


BRANCASTER, Norfolk. _THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL, 


* and golfing societies looking for 





BRIGHTON. King's Cliff. > Wye plenty of nourishing country fare, 
) 


BROADWAY. woncs. 


Winter household worries 
| dignified 17th Century 
The Broadway Golf Club and Com- 
fortable Dormy Guest House : 


CARLYON BAY, St. 


and appointed for perfect comfort 
1 a hundred yards from the sea 
Royal Residence will 
catering and personal service, 
Under the personal direction of Mr 





people have read about 
A se 1 where Aust ferity 
- would — Autumn and Winter patrons to contact 


SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Come and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy 


Self-Controlled wireless by 


facing the eouth and the-sun and free from restric <n 
one and a half hours from ” Co 


18 hole Golf faa ae HOTEL. A floral paradise in that 
increasingly popular Yachting Centre, 2 miles. An hotel full of sunshine and 
satisfaction. Particularly suited for your aay — 
o: for Autumn and Winter residence (specia redu 
DOWNDERRY, TORPOINT, S. CORNWALL. “ . 
HOTEL For inexpensive Autumn and 
Winter quarters in one of the sunniest and warmest 
corners of Cornwall this comfortable 20-roomed hotel, 
overlooking green-blue waves and within CY reach of 
invites your e---- 4) gns. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. 

to cross, no currency restrictions. 
cae with a Riviera view. food 
Our pre-war staff 
Evans ana his Band to entertain you. 


For Winter residence. 
unny 


to greet and serve you. 


OTEL. We hate to have to 
remind you in summer 1 

book forthcoming winter 

We particularly welcome families coming home on 
Remember we have a Play- 


WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL. 
in 3 acres “ol beautifully situated gardens, overlooking 
Torbay and catering especially for guests who wish 


leave from Overseas. 
stay for long peri 


. summer or winter. 
Secluded but only 10 minutes from centre 


HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE lication to Mr. and — 


HOTEL. = house of distinction set in a beautiful 
and commanding a panorama of unparalleled loveliness, 
eight from historic 
. A home of character where the one aim of the 
resident directors is your comfort. 
autumn leaves or winter ———. write N. A. 
for further details 


B. uw. am Resident Propr 
TUNBRIDCE WELLS. 


up in 65 acres | of Park 
30 miles from London and the Coa 


Golf on own sporting % 


WRENCE DENE HOTEL 
“the most sheltered 
“A few balconied bedrooms, facing south 
available for winter residence. 
supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
terms from 5) gns. 


ir. . Oo 

beautifully designed Country House with terraced views 
Sea and estuary can provide you 
luxury for an Autumn holiday 
Licensed. Country fare and 
a resi dent ow ners. 


43 
THE BURLINGTON 
Fully licensed, with “* Bay Tree” 


the personal] interest of 
Special terms for winter residents. 





oe Rees Seon WASHFORD, SOMERSET. THE DRAGON HOUSB. 
ag lly —y" for Minehead, 
A homely hotel for 


Running water in all rooms 
Country fare and country A — 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK HOTE 
Only 30 minutes from London 
Swimming, and Danci ne- 
150 reins (many with private “patha), 
Moderate inclusive terms 


fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office telephones 
6 acres of grounds 


“tric train service to Haslemere 


b HEMBURY FORT HOTEL. 
the discriminating 
direction of a Polish 
varied and plentiful 


NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, 


£ — Hotel and Licensed Club 
Billiards, Squash, Tenais, Croquet, Putting, | 
Family accommodation in tw . charms 


ing Devon Cottages 
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